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LOG CABINS |/% 
and COT TAGES 


Se HOW TO BUILD AND & 
? FURNISH THEM ¥ 


LUI LLL LAUT 


HIS is the most practical book on the subject of building 
and furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. The 
author—a prominent architect 
and forest enthusiast—pre- 

sents in this one volume a solution of all 
the problems that confront the builder of 
a temporary or permanent home, and 
furnishes full explanation on how and 
where to build anything from a shack 
to the most pretentious mountain 
structure. 


@ Added to the practical and valuable 
instruction, on both interior and exterior 
log cabin construction, this book contains more than one hundred 
- illustrations and plans covering the 
buildirig’ of fire-places, chimneys, 
»,rustic stairways, : appropriate log 

‘cabin furniture, etc. 


-* @ Strongly bound in durable buck- x 
, ¢ Tam, this useful and practical b6ok 
- will prove invaluable to anyone in- 
terested in log cabin buslding. 
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TROUT HABITS, LURES AND THEIR USE 


BEING A RESUME OF THE LORE OF SOME REAL 
EXPERTS UPON THIS FASCINATING TOPIC 


O matter how expert a theorist one 

may be upon the subject of how to 

catch trout, he is not entitled to be 
called an expert angler unless he “delivers 
the goods,” or, as Charles Zibeon Southard 
trenchantly remarks, unless he consistently 
catches fish—in all kinds of waters and un- 
der all conditions. There are those who 
do this, a vast majority of whom, be it ob- 
served, have never been afflicted with the 
morbus scribendi. That at once relegates 
the writer to the doubtful class. 

Yet it is certain that these real experts 
have some very definite ideas to guide 
them; and it should be interesting for the 
tyro to learn something of these ideas, as 
well as of practical value to him when suf- 
ficiently combined with actual experience. 

First of all, these men are generally after 
fish. Thus they seek to present any legiti- 
mate bait that is- wanted, and are unalter- 
ably wedded to no one style of lure, though 
often preferring some particular method 
provided that it is successful under the pre- 
vailing conditions. 


At the Beginning of the Opening Season. 
N early April—until the young maple 
leaves are half grown, as Nessmuk says 
—natural bait will be found more suc- 

cessful than the artificial fly. Trout are then 
lying quietly in rather deep pools and avoid 
the swift water. The best way to take 
them is with well-cleaned angle-worms or 
white grubs, the latter being Nessmuk’s 
preference. 

From toward the latter part of May until 
July 1, when new-born insects are con- 
tinually droping upon the water, is the fly- 
fisherman’s time. Most success is then gen- 
erally had from the riffles, or just at the 
foot of riffles. Though the largest trout 
are mostly caught in pools at any time, the 
“whoppers” monopolizing the deepest 
places, there may be a pair, male and fe- 
male, “at home” there. 

Upon occasion they will go foraging at 
night, chasing minnows up into the shallows. 

*As the sun becomes hotter the fish take to 


By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


the deeper pools again, and to spring-holes, 
or pools at the junction of ‘some incoming 
smaller and colder stream. 


Natural Bait and lis Cultivation. 
ATURAL bait is also more successful 
N when the water is fouled (roily) after 
a heavy rain. The best method of 
cleansing, or scouring, angleworms is to 
keep them in moss in an _ earthen-ware 


flower-pot, in a cool place. The best moss , 


is that having long roots, and such may 
be found on rocks where water is trickling 
through it. Large slabs of this moss may 
be peeled off the rocks, so cohesive is it. 

It should then be thoroughly washed and 
wrung out in water before receiving the 
worms. A teaspoonful of milk may be 
spread over it occasionally and a little 
sprinkling of water. Every few days re- 
move any dead worms. In about a week 
the worms have become toughened and 
very clear, almost transparent from having 
lost their earth. 

Other forms of natural bait include min- 
nows, grasshoppers, crickets, June-bugs, 
small frogs, field-mice, horse-flies and other 
real flies or their larve (worms or grubs), 
meat and vegetables. Nessmuk’s large 
white grubs were probably the large ones 
found often in rotting stumps or logs. 


INNOWS and worms are fished down- 
stream, with or without a single shot 
sinker, and allowed to run with the 

current; unless bottom fishing in still water, 
when a sizable sinker is used. Worms are 


: tucked on the hook by catching the point 
just beneath the skin at several places and 










Standard Up-Winged Dry Fly, 
and Flat-Winged Wet Fly, in 
Most Useful Sizes: Nos. 12 
and 10 (3 and 5, New Scale.) 


leaying quite a bit of both ends free to 
wriggle. “422 ‘ 

The smallest’ frogs are used and they 
should, be hooked through both lips, as a 
minnow; unless still-fishing, when the lat- 
ter may~be hooked just underneath the 
dorsal fin, but not so deeply as to injure it. 
Small grasshoppers are best, and the hook 
is inserted under the collar-joint back of the 
head and thrust through the length of the 
body to the tail; crickets similarly. Crickets 
are found under §fnes, especially on hills 
having a western;exposure. An easy way 
to catch grasshoppers is to scare them into 
the water and then pick them from the 
surface. 

For night fishing it is not necessary to 
preserve the minnow alive in casting, and 
the large hook used may be first passed 
through the gills and then inserted length- 
wise of the body, near the tail, in such a 
manner as to curve the body and cause the 
bait to spin when drawn through the water. 


AGGOTS, or gentles, are worms or 
grubs that are the larve of an ex- 
tensive order of two-winged insects 

(diptera), to which belong the house-fly, 
horse-fly (gad-fly, or breeze-fly) and the 
blue-bottle fly. The latter are among the 
largest of the varieties. The larve can be 
kept in a box of cornmeal and should be 
hooked by the neck, or blunter, end. To 
grow these, Louis Rhead says, put a quar- 
ter pound of liver in a cigar box nearly 
filled with sawdust, expose to the sun and 
the flies will deposit their eggs on it. Leave 
in the open air, and the development is 
more rapid the warmer the temperature. 
.The worms, or creepers, develop from the 
eggs in from three to six days and attain 
full growth in about another six days—an 
inch, more or less, according to the species 
of fly. The adult state lasts from two to 
four wéeks. If another batch is required 
add more meat and other flies will deposit 
eggs ‘and. thus a supply of bait is always 
available. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 220) 
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ALONG GOLDEN TROUT CREEK 


YOU CAN. SPEND GLORIOUS DAYS IN CALIFORNIA'S 
SIERRA, AND BE YOUR OWN GUIDE AS WELL AS NOT 


LOSE to the base of the highest 

moutain in the United States, out- 

side of Alaska—Mount Whitney, 
whose elevation is 14,502 feet above the 
level of the sea—is the source of a stream 
that is unique. For it holds the distinc- 
tion of being the only stream in the world 
where golden trout are native. 

The United States Geological Survey’s 
map calls this stream Golden Trout creek. 
Old-timers have 
known it as Vol- 
cano creek or Whit- 
ney creek. A vast 
extent of virgin 
forest, covering a 
rugged and _ inac- 
cessible region, has 
preserved this cen- 
tral section of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra from 
the globe - trotting 
public. Compara- 
tively few fisher- 
men have, as yet, 
cast their flies on 
the riffles and pools 
of the secluded 
stream. 

With a meager 
ten days at your 
disposal, you must 
look elsewhere for 
your angling. From 
the last vestige of 
civilization in the 
foot-hills — Kern- 
ville, which may be 
reached by auto 
stage from Caliente, 
on the main line of 
the Southern Pa- 
cific or Santa Fe 
railroads —the trip 
consumes five days 
of arduous trail 
travel. And no fish- 
erman will be con- 
tent to leave this 
paradise short of a 
week’s enjoyment. 


T is unnecessary 
] to procure a pro- 

fessional guide. 
If you possess a 
moderate sense of 
direction, a limited 
skill in handling 
mules and a healthy 
desire to rough it, 
you can, with the 
aid of the topo- 
graphical map— 
Olancha — manipu- 
late any of the 
traveled trails. You 
may do this with 
an independence and 
exhilarated sense 
of freedom that 
will place you in a 


By CLARENCE CULLIMORE 


class. distinct from those wayfarers who 
depend on the whims of guides and packers. 

Just a word about packing. The saw- 
buck saddle must fit the animal that is to 
wear it. There should be an abundance 
of saddle blankets. Collar pads, glued 
under the saddle, are an excellent help. 
Always use a double girth saddle. Both 
girths should be cinched as tightly as the 
law will allow. After the kiaxes have 


On the Pack Trail to Golden Trout Creek Through the Hills Near Kernville 


been equally balanced and when you 
have strapped them in their proper posi- 
tions on the saddle, you may place your 
sleeping bag on top and proceed to throw 
the hitch. The squaw hitch will serve 
your purpose if you are traveling with 
horses or mules. One person can easily 
throw a sqtiaw about the pack, so tighten- 
ing it as to lift the kiaxes away from the 
sides of the animal. By placing one foot 
against the animal’s 
side you can brace 
yourself for the 
final pull on the rope 
that will insure the 
stability of the pack. 

A poorly packed 
animal will, even- 
tually, suffer from 
a sore back, caused 
by the shifting of 
the saddle. Such 
an affliction. may 
render a_ good 
horse useless for 
the remainder of 
the trip. It is un- 
necessary to study 
a handbook of in- 
structions on hitch- 
es, for almost any 
one of the residents 
of the village, from 
which you are to 
pack in, will be 
eager to show them 
to you. A very few 
minutes of such 
personal instruction 
will suffice. 


ONTRARY to 
c the popular 

notion, in this 
section burros are 
unsatisfactory pack 
animals. To be 
sure, they are cheap 
and easily cared 
for. They will eat 
anything from a 
gunny sack to your 
shaving soap, but 
this is scarcely in 
their favor in a re- 
gion where there 
are abundant moun- 
tain meadows, knee 
deep with rich 
grasses. And I have 
worked four hours 
trying to persuade 
a burro to cross a 
doubtful bridge or 
a trickling stream, 
and ended by sum- 
moning aid to carry 
him bodily across. 
Why put up with 
such annoyances on 
a pleasure trip? But 
if you are firm in « 





your determination to travel with this 
melancholy beast, use a diamond hitch. It 
will hold the pack firmly to his sides when 
the difficulties of mire, stream and open 
trail present themselves. If he capsizes in 
a stream, the pack can be quickly thrown 
off by loosening a single strand at the 
top. 

If your vacation is limited and you must 
make a quick trip to the Golden Trout coun- 
try, you will find that pack boxes have an ad- 
vantage over the leather or canvas kiaxes. 
Although -slightly heavier, they will keep 
your provisions in better shape and pre- 
vent the canned goods from becoming 
jammed and dented. Such dents cause a 
slight explosion and partial loss of the 
contents of the can when you insert the 
can opener. Rice, sugar, beans and other 
leakables should always be packed in can- 
vas bags, for metal cans and boxes soon 
lose their shape and fly open. 

But if your outing is to last several 
weeks, and you 
are to be on the 
trail much, usé 
leather kiaxes in 
preference, to the 
pack boxes. They 
are pliable and will 
therefore contain 
more. There is lit- 
tle danger of 
breaking them, for 
they have no cor- 
ners to catch on 
protruding rocks 
and trees. 


BOVE ll, it 

is a man’s 

character that 
is of the greatest 
importance in the 
woods. And noth- 
ing will ruin his 
character more 
quickly than poorly 
prepared meals. 
Nothing will put 
him in high spirits 
quicker than bread, 
brown beans and a 
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You Might Have to Work for Hours to Persuade a Burro to Navigate a Bridge Like This—and Then Fail 


pot of tea, prepared by one who knows 
the fine art of camp cookery. 

The art is easy to acquire if you go 
about it intelligently. Here are some 
practical suggestions that may help make 
your trip through the Golden Trout. coun- 
try—or elsewhere—a pleasant and com- 
fortable one. 


Hot-bread. 


Flap-jacks are a tedious dish to prepare 
and by the time the last batch is cooked 
the first is stone cold. Give me in their 
place a piping hot pan of hot-bread, and 
let me eat it with thick maple syrup. 

Hot-bread is easily baked in an ordinary 
frying pan. With your hands mix well 
some flour, salt, baking-powder and a 
little lard. Add water, and some canned 
milk if you can spare it from the coffee 
ration. Stir this to a thin biscuit dough 
and pour into a frying pan enough to half 
fill it.e Rake a few red coals from your 


If You Possess a Moderate Sense of Direction, You Can Navigate Any of the Trails 











fire and place the pan on these. Cover it 
with a kettle cover and place a few coals 
on top. 

Watch closely to prevent its scorching. 
In a few minutes you will have a real 
delicacy. 

Dehydrated Vegetables. 

Fresh vegetables are too heavy to carry 
in quantities, but you will find the de- 
hydrated kind a palatable substitute. The 
most satisfactory of these are potatoes, 
corn, cranberries, spinach and cabbage. 
They are light and occupy little space. 


Canned Eggs. 


Dried eggs will add greatly to your 
larder. They come in the form of a yel- 
low powder which, when mixed with water 
and canned milk, may be made into a 
luscious omelette or scramble. 


Beans. 


Beans are hard to cook over an open 
fire. If, however, you will build your 
evening camp fire 
_ over a hole in the 
ground, you may, 
before turning in 
for the night, place 
in the hole your 
Dutch oven, well 
wrapped in a sack 
and containing a 
mess of beans prop- 
erly prepared for 
cooking. Cover the 
oven with live coals 
and then a foot of 
loose dirt. In the 
morning you will 
dig them up cooked 
to suit the most 
fastidious. 


Chocolate Pudding. 


Chocolate corn- 
starch pudding con- 
tains much of the 
food value we de- 
rive from fresh po- 


(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 221) 
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THE CHARM OF THE ESOPUS 


ITS ATTRACTIONS LIE NOT ALONE IN THE BOUNTY OF 
ITS YIELD IN TROUT, BUT PARTLY IN ITS MAGIC 


HEN I was a very little lad, and just 

* beginning my novitiate in trout fish- 

ing, I used to hear the Esopus 

called the grandest trout stream of the 

East. There was something in the very 

name that was luring, tantalizing, eloquent 
of fascinating pool and riffle. 

As I grew older, and passed pleasant days 
along the streams of Maine, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, like every other brother of 
the angle I seized eagerly upon all the 
fishing literature I could find—outdoor 
magazines, books by W. C. Prime, Frank 
Forester, and all the rest of that brilliant 
company. And again and again I came 
upon that. unforgettable name—Esopus ; 
Beaverkill, Willowemoc, Neversink; Eso- 
pus. Those four words seemed to embrace 
all that was best in. the gentle sport that 
makes all men kin; the sport that, being 
gentle, makes its true devotees gentle—gen- 
tlemen of the angle indeed. 

For years I had hoped some day to cast 
my line upon those famous waters. But it 
was not until 1915 that I finally accom- 
plished my wish. I persuaded a good 
friend and his wife to make up a party 
with “the Mrs.” and myself and go up to 
Phoenicia for two or three days and try it 
out. Mac is ever willing to lisen to reason 
where the reason is fishing, and we picked 
out the last three days in May as being a 
most reasonable time for the trout to rise. 


N the trip up, the railroad tracks for 
some miles follow the windings of 
the stream, and the valley through 

which it flows, hemmed in by the moun- 


, worse. 


By T. ALLEN PARSONS 


tains, is charming country. 

The morning after our arrival four of 
us made an early start. The ladies had 
come up prepared to do some fishing them- 
selves, appropriately garbed in sweaters 
and wading boots. No sooner had we left 
the hotel than they exclaimed with delight 
at the scenery. Mountains were all around 
us. Down a beautiful valley between banks 
of emerald came the river, a noble stream 
—when normal not too large for wading, 
yet large enough everywhere for casting. 
With few overhanging branches, and its 


‘ long deep pools and many dancing stretches 


of riffles, it is truely an ideal little river. 

Perhaps a mile up the road, at a bridge 
with a fine pool below, we tried first luck. 
But the stream was high and the wading 
precarious. One of the ladies went over 
her boots on the second step, and after 
trying it myself for a few minutes, buffeted 
by the tremendously swift current and tor- 
mented by the large and slippery rocks 
hidden by the water, we were all ready for 
sport a little less strenuous. 

A farmer, driving by, drew up when we 
hailed him, and told us of the Woodland 
Valley stream not far distant. Following 
his directions we made our way to it—a 
little beauty that looked trouty. It had 
several nice pools, but after fishing all the 
morning, we finally gave it up, wit not a 
strike to either worm or fly as our lot. 


E spent a delightful three days on 
this first trip to the Esopus, but our 
fishing luck could not have been 

Mac and I caught several baby 


We Built a Fire by the Roadside, Gypsy Fashion, In Beautiful Orange County 


trout in a stream which runs through the 
village, but we didn’t have the heart to 
keep them—they just made six inches. 
And had it not been for a splendid string 
of trout caught by a fisherman stopping at 
the hotel, some dozen in all, one of which 
would go to two pounds, we would have 
been excused for thinking the Esopus a 
trout stream of the past. 

But the charm of the Catskills and the 
Esopus had penetrated deep. And I often 
thought afterwards of the scent of the 
lilacs and the cool sweet mountain air, of 
that noble stream and of those fine trout 
the other fellow caught. Something must 
have been wrong with our methods. The 
trout were there waiting for the fisherman 
who knew how, and I determined to try it 
again—and be that fisherman. 

So in the merry month of May I per- 
suaded another friend to try it with me. 
The good doctor and his wife have fished 
many of the famous streams of the West 
and many are the bouncing trout they have 
caught in partnership, but this was his first 
attempt at the more educated waters of the 
East. I didn’t dare tell him of the luck 
(or lack of it) we had had the year before 
and only prayed that good fortune might 
so smile upon us that my perfidy would be 
not discovered. The doctor suggested we 
go up from New York in his big automo- 
bile, take along our better halves for luck 
and good company, and his chauffeur as 
general factotum. And I hailed his amend- 
ment to my original motion with consider- 
able enthusiasm. 


N afternoon late in May found us 

gliding away from Times Square, 

New York, loaded with equipment 
sufficient for ten days’ camping in the 
North Woods—a nested cooking outfit, 
pasteboard boxes of bacon that looked good 
enough to eat uncooked, knives, forks, 
spoons, cups, plates and everything else 
that civilized man has learned not to do 
without. There were canned goods “for 
emergency”. There were—well, lots of 
other things. And the car held all the 
“chuck,” suit cases, fishing tackle, and wad- 
ing boots, untif you would have thought 
the doors would refuse to hasp. 

Once clear of New York, we ate up 
the miles on the east side of the Hudson 
to Nyack, ferried across, and to Suffern, 
through Tuxedo, and up through beautiful 
Orange county to Newburgh. Warned here 
by the “low descending sun” that supper 
time was drawing nigh, we built a fire by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 230) 
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DISCOVERING OUTDOOR AMERICA 


LIKE THE WONDERS OF YOUR OWN CITY THAT A STRANGER HAS REVEALED 
TO YOU, THE CHARM OF BROOK AND WOODLAND IS OFTEN NEAR AT HAND 


Part I. 


ID you read Julian Street’s “Discov- 
D ering America”? 

The chances are that you did. As 
you read the description of your own or 
some familiar nearby city, did you not 
wonder, as I did, why you had never no- 
ticed the near-at-hand things that Street 
saw so Clearly: the lights and shadows, 

_ the beauties and the sordidness, the won- 
ders of the common place? Did it occur 
to you that these were all there long be- 
fore the stranger discovered them for you 
and showed them to you through his eyes, 
revealed as something new? 

Have you, yourself, ever started out 
with the intent of discovering that other 
America—the America of the out of doors 
that is near at hand in the brooks and 
ponds, perhaps even within the confines of 
your own village or city? If not, the 
chances are that your very first voyage of 
discovery will be sufficient to cast the shut- 
ters from your eyes, and reveal to you un- 
dreamed-of possibilities, in territory that 
you have long regarded as uninteresting 
and hopeless from the standpoint of the 
sportsman. 

We area nation that loves the great 
outdoors. Few are they who love not 
rod, or gun, or camera or sweeping pad- 
dle. Unfortunately, however, where there 
lives one who can leave home and business 
and the stress of modern competition for 
a year’s sojourn in the distant, unex- 
plored country, or can choose his own 
time and place for the big game hunt or 
the canoe cruise along the trout-filled 
stream, there live a thousand of us who 
can only read with eager avidity the lucky 
one’s accounts, and make them ours only 
in imagination. 


ORTUNATE the thousand if an oc- 

casional day is theirs for visiting 

stream, or pond, or wood land. And 
a right royal gift from the gods is an 
entire week spent in the open. 

My message is to this great majority— 
not to the more fortunate minority. The 
man whose month in forest wilderness is 
succeeded by a month among the quail of 
the Carolinas, and that in turn by a month 
among the leaping beauties of the Maine 
lakes, needs no word from me. The world 
is his, and we can but live over on the 
printed page his experiences, and drown 
our vain longings with the wonders of 
his tale. 

It is my opinion, based on personal ‘ex- 
perience, that scarce a city or village with- 
in the boundaries of our eastern states, 
exists without many dormant possibilities 
for the lover of rod and line, and but few 
where the devotee of the firearm can not 
find pleasure and recreation in its use. 
You who have your home in any one of 
the thousand villages or smaller cities, pass 
daily streams and ponds long ago “fished 


By RAY E. SMITH. 
(With Apologies to Julian Street.) 


out” where, for years gone by, the penny 
hook and string line of the small boy, 
“sucker fishin’,” has been the nearest ap- 
proach to angling that the water has 
known. Think a moment. Isn’t that true? 
When did you ever hear of anyone trying 
to see if there were fish to be caught in 
Eddy’s pond, or Whipple creek? Ridicu- 







lous! there are nothing but suckers there. 
Why, the stream runs right through the 
town, with half a dozen mills and factories 
along its banks. Fish? Nonsense! 

But just a moment. What was the sub- 
ject we have rambled from? ‘Discovering 
Amer—That’s it: Discovering. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 232) 


The Penny Hook and String-Line Are Perhaps! All’ the Water Has Known 
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BAIT FISHING FOR TROUT | 


THE ART OF DANGLING WORMS NEED NOT 
BE DESPISED BY THE MOST EXPERT ANCLER 


OW to fish effectively with worms is 

a topic certain to be welcomed by 

many anglers, not only beginners, 

but some of the more experienced, whose 

minds have not been turned upsidedown 

by their enthusiasm for fly fishing of one 
kind or another. 

It is several years since I practiced 
worm fishing seriously. I abandoned it to 
give the study of trout insects and 
nature flies exclusiye practice and 
attention. But for many years be- 
fore that, I had given the subject 
careful study and practice, and read 
all the great masters of the art, 
notably W. C. Stewart, the famous 
Scotchman, and many of the more 
modern British anglers. 

There is a finer art in worm fish- 
ing, but in this country it is not held 
in such high estimation as it de- 
serves, a circumstance entirely owing 
to its being ‘but very imperfectly 
understood. Fly fishers are apt to 
sneer at what they call. “worm plug- 
gers.” They fancy it to be a thing 
so simple that anyone may succeed 
in it. So anyone’can—at times. But 
those times are very few, and re- 
quire the most. favorable conditions. 

But it is an-undeniable fact that a * 
live worm ‘is the most effective, 
deadly allround bait available: for all 
fishes that swim, either in fresh or 
in salt water from the plebeian and 
lowly catfish to the lordly salmon, 
at all seasons, daytime or nighttime; 
it is resistless and bound to be seized 
with avidity, especially when it is 
properly impaled on a hook of the 
right size. Of course, the highest ~ 
art in worm fishing is that practiced 
by the expert who captures the wary 
trout in low and clear water during 
June and July, when the fish are 
over gorged with insects, and often 
refuse anv selection of fly you offer. 
And one yreat advantage the worm offers 
over the fly is the superior size of the 
trout caught.” So it is just as important 
that the bait be prepared properly, so that 
the angler may succeed in landing more 
fish of larger size, at 


The Right Way— 
any season. 
How to prepare 
worms— 
HE worm re- 
quires some 


preparation as 
well as due care in 
placing it before the 
quarry. In_ using 
worms for _ trout, 
perch, dace, chub, wall 
eye, and sunfish there 
is a great advantage 
in having them well 
scoured and of 





By LOUIS RHEAD 


proper size. There are four kinds of 
worms most esteemed by anglers. The 
black-headed worm, found in good garden 
soil, is free from the knot which most 
worms have, and is rather dark in color; 
it is the most durable of all worms. Then 
there is the brantling, found in old dung 
hills or similar places. It may be known 
by being ringed all round, with a knot a 





Angle-Worms Can Be Found In Any Barnyard 


little above the middle, and it is somewhat 
flat, and dark in color. One objection to 
it is its extreme softness; it is incapable 
of being toughened. The marsh worm 
when taken from the earth is of a pale 
blue color with a whitish knot. a little 
above the center. It is a very small worm, 
and when kept long enough becomes a 
lively pink color and most killing for trout, 
chub, dace and sunfish. It is most plenti- 
ful and may be found in any garden 
among heaps of decayed leaves or rubbish 


Baited Pink- 
Worm, on No. 10 
Eyed Hook, for 
Clear-water Fish- - 
ing in Rivers 








and below stones. The red headed worm 
is only found plentifully in the very rich- 
est soil about the edge of dung hills. It 
is thick in proportion to its length, and a 
dark red color down the back, pale blue 
underneath. It is not so good as the 
others mentioned, for it soon loses its 
color after being a short time in the 
water; it is best.suited for perch, wall eye, 
and eels. When worms are newly 
dug they are so full of earth as to 
be unfit for use. Brantlings may be 
scoured in a day or two, but the 
other kinds require to be kept at 
least a week. Immediately on being 
dug, they should be well washed in 
clear water and placed in an 
earthen or glass jar with plenty of 
soft moss. The moss should.be well 
washed and wrung as hard as pos- 
sible, all the sticks and straws pulled 
out, as they are apt to cut the 
worms. The jar should be examined 
every second or third day, dead or 
sickly worms removed, the moss 
changed, and a few pieces of bread 
soaked in milk provided for their 
nourishment. They will also eat 
fresh, tender grass, until it is dried 
or dead, when it should be replaced 
with fresh. . 

The process of toughening worms 
can only be accomplished by keep- 
ing the moss dry, yet cold, so that 
the worms may lose some of the 
moisture of their bodies, thus be- 
coming tough and more durable. Of 
course, if carried to any great ex- 
tent it impairs their vitality, which 
gives them a withered look. 

When thoroughly divested of 
earthy matter, worms are more 
easily baited, and will last longer. 
It is most important that the worm 
jar be kept always in a cool place. 
For eels and catfish, there is no need 
to scour them; but for trout, chub, 
dace, wall eye, perch and sunfish, it is of 
great value. And it is important to use 
the right kind of worm; the red headed 
worm is best for wall eye and perch; the 
brantling is better for trout, chub, dace 
and sunfish. 


Worm fishing imple- 
ments— 


OR trout fishing 

in brooks, the 

entire rig 
should be delicate, 
consisting of a four- 
ounce, eight - foot 
bamboo rod; so 
short and light be- 
cause it enables the 
angler to creep 
through bushes, get 
under: boughs, and is 
altogether easier tho 
handle along a nar- 


—and the Wrong 

















row brook. The small, black rubber or 
aluminum reel (not bright nickel) should 
contain an oiled silk flat line (not tap- 
ered) of the finest and thinnest make. 
The leader should be six feet, of dark mist- 
colored gut, tapered fine, and to it tied 
one Number 10 sneck-eyed hook, without 
loop. The sneck hook is best because the 
twisted bend will hold the worm more 
firmly in place. Hooks may be changed to 
_- Number 9 or 11, according to the size fish 
you expect to capture. But remember that 
it is rare when fish over twelve inches are 
taken in brooks. 


Right way to hook worms— 


When impaling the, worm on the hook, do 
not pass the hook through the middle of its 
body. It should be just hooked through the 
skin, which will hold if the barb is sharp. 
In that way, it enables the worm to stay 
much more lively, and live longer in the 
water; it is the lively, kicking movement 
that most attracts fish. A dead worm is of 
no value to tempt a fish ‘to take it. Be 
careful to remove little bits of white rem- 
nants of previous worms; they should 
never be left on the hook. 

For brook fishing, do not hook a bunch 
of worms, nor push the hook through the 
middle of the worm right up the shank. 
The bait should appear to the fish exactly 
like nature, as if alive. It does not mat- 
ter if the hook is visible. Indeed, it is 
better so, as it takes hold sooner bare than 
if covered with bait. 


Worm fishing in brooks— ° 


OST brooks are not suited to fly cast- 
ing; and the only real good fishing 
is in the spring or after a long sum- 

mer rain. The most ideal conditions are 
when the brook is full, just after a good 
rain, still“ slightly colored so that the 
angler may not be visible to the fish. At 
such times the banks have been well 
washed of worms and insect food—whet- 
ting the appetite of the fish for more. 

Do not use split shot. They are a great 
nuisance in getting tangled on stones and 
snags on the bottom. The water flow will 
carry the bait along better without shot, 
and will do it exactly like Nature does, 
sometimes at the surface, then again at the 
bottom. Split shot are only useful in deep 
pools, in lakes or rivers where big fish 
lie at the bottom. 

In wading, take care to step lightly and 
without disturbing the bottom refuse that 
floats on before you. If the water be shal- 





.death; and the fish may be 
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low, in bright sunshine keep 
the rodtip down near the 
water; if the water is deep 
keep the rod up. Let out at 
least thirty feet of line from 
the reel and allow the bait to 
be carried by the water flow 
along riffs and eddies, under 
banks and bushes. When you 
get to a sunken tree or rock, 
or trunk roots in deeper 
water, permit the bait of itself 
to float close and under. Be 
alert all the time, ready to 
strike firmly but gently the 
instant you feel a touch. 
Never “permit fish to gorge 
worms. A little fish will often 
take a worm that if swallowed 
down the gullet means sure 


under the size limit allowed by 
law.. Be sure to carry a small 
net, so you can get the fish 
out of the water without com- 
motion or disturbing those 
that remain. If you capture 
one, try the place again. . It 
does not follow that trout in 
brooks are isolated individuals 
like they are in larger rivers. 
Always hide behind convenient 
bushes or tree trunks or lie 
flat on the ground at open 
spaces. And when possible let 
the line run as far as you can. You will 
get many more fish if unobserved. 


Bottom fishing in lakes or rivers— 


HERE is little of the true sportsman 
in this method of angling, but it 
means taking a larger number of 
fish than would otherwise be caught. In 
most lakes, fish feed almost exclusively 
on the bottom. Only at rare intervals, 
and mostly at sundown, do they rise to a 
fly. It is the common practice with coun- 
try fishermen to use a method called 
“drumming” in still water for trout and 
other fishes. It means simply throwing 
a plentiful supply of chopped up worms 
over the boat’s side after it has been 
anchored for awhile and all is quiet. 
This attracts the trout to where the bait 
is placed, and they very soon take it: A 
hooked, wriggling worm, is almost certain 
to be effective. : 
As to the location where they lie, it 
seems they most often move about in 
schools, so that after fishing one part of the 











Fly Fishers Are Apt to Sneer at the Patient “Worm Plugger” 


pool with poor results, it is best to move 
to other quarters. They usually lie fifteen 
feet from shore, in four to sixteen feet 
of water, unless there are shallows in the 
middle, with sunken logs or tree trunks 
and roots. They also stay around the 
edge of large rocks. In such places they 
feed on all kinds of aquatic insects. On 
very warm days, they seek deeper cooler 
water, leaving it for the shallows at sun- 
down, when they rise to the fly. 


Bottom fishing methods and tackle— 


N lake bottom fishing, the most im- 
| portant thing is to find the proper depth 
with a sinker. 
When it is found, 
adjust the float so 
that the bait lies ex- 
actly six inches from 
the bottom. In trout 
fishing, if you hook a 
catfish, move away to 
another spot, for 
where catfish abound 
they fiercely attack 
trout with their sharp 
spines. Should cat- 
fish continue to take 
the bait, change the 
float so that the bait 
lies a foot higher 
from the bottom. 
The diagrams will 
sufficiently describe 
the rig. Bottom fish- 
ing tackle need not be 
over fine: a three foot 
leader with good 
spark sprout hooks, 
several split shot for 
sinkers, and a light 
float. The usual bait 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 220) 
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TO LURE THE WILY TROUT 


HE IS NO LOVER OF NONDESCRIPT DISHES, AND EXACT IMITATIONS 
OF HIS NATURAL FOOD MOST SURELY APPEAL TO HIS APPETITE. 


HERE is no question at present 
that is exciting more interest among 
scientific fly-fishermen than to what 

extent the artificial fly on the cast should 
resemble the natural insect. The 
utility of high-class fly-dressing is 
practically determined by its answer. 

The exact imitation theory is a safe 
one by which to be guided only when 
fish are well on the feed. From direct 
experience, I have found that when sev- 
eral species of flies are on the water at 
the same time, a feeding fish as a rule 
will confine himself to one of them. The 
examination of a great number of the 
stomachs of,trout, has conclusively dem- 
onstrated to me, that the salmo fontin- 
alis is no lover of nondescript dishes, or 
of variety for variety’s sake. Why a 
trout should exercise this selective 
faculty, would be difficult to explain; 
that he apparently does so, is in evi- 
dence. 

If then the habits of a feeding trout 
are such as I have attempted to prove, 
the exact imitation theory stands on an 
exceedingly firm basis. It is impossible 
to affix an indelibly inscribed label to 
the character of any species, which at all 
times shall truly describe it, and it is 
not unlikely that now and again we 
should meet with contrary instances. 
These contrary instances are not so 
numerous as they would seem to be. 
There is nothing to prevent our think- 
ing, in many cases where the “wrong 
fly” is taken, that it is rather for its 
resemblance to the “right one,” than 
its divergence from it. 


N sustaining an argument, it is not well 

to overlook anything that has a par- 

ticular bearing, directly and sometimes 
indirectly, upon the question at issue. 
The statement I have made—that trout 
exercise selection—when founded on the 
fact that examination of their stomachs 
indicates their preference for a particu- 
lar species of insect at times, is ques- 
tionable, when referable to whether or 
not their taste is epicurean enough to 
really exercise what we understand as 
selection. 

The statement made by that master 
of the art of angling, the late John Har- 
rington Keene, that the ephimeudae 
are the favorite food of the trout, is 
not to be gainsaid. As a rule, these 
species appear on the water in  suc- 
cession, and it follows as a certainty 
that at these intervals, one form of that 
character must be largely in the ascend- 
ency. Bearing in mind that hunger is 
one of the desires—a desire of quantity, 
not of quality; especially strong and un- 
controllable in a predatory animal—it is 
in evidence that a hungry fish will gratify 
this desire as quickly as possible, with 
an insect the most plentiful and easiest 
of access. And this must not be over- 


looked in the consideration of the selec- 
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tive instinct of the trout. I have made 
use of the term instinct, being well 
aware of the fact that it is not a scientific 
one; for want of something better, we 
will allow it to stand. 


NVARIABLY present to a_ feeding 
fish an imitation of the species of 
ephimeudae most prevalegt on the 
water, especially if it be at or near his 
usual hours of gratifying his appetite. 
There are a certain class of anglers 
with a fixed idea, who consider it of 
little importance what kind of an arti- 
ficial fly is used; this when stated as a 
general truth, is a creed which does dis- 
credit alike to fishermen and fish. A 
feeding fish cannot be considered to be 
in an ordinary casual state of conscious- 
ness. It is, by virtue of being a feed- 
ing fish, in a state open to receive one 
certain impression, namely, the image oi 
the fly upon which it is feeding; and re- 
latively impervious to all other impres- 
sions of no greater inherent magnitude. 

To present a fish in this condition with 
an artificial, representing a different fly 
or designedly “freakish,” is therefore 
without any excuse that I am able to 
find, and is only calculated to arouse 
suspicion and draw attention to the 
main point of “freakishness’—namely, 
the presence of the hook. At best it is 
only to substitute for an imitation of 
something the fish expects, wants, and 
knows it wants, an object having no such 
certain recommendations. 

We will take it for granted that we 
have established the fact that the 
ephimeudae are the favorite food of 
surface-feeding fish, that examination of 
their stomachs indicates that they con- 
fine themselves generally to one par- 
ticular insect of that class, and also that 
as a rule it is the one mostly in evi- 
dence on the surface of the strearf. 
Under these considerations, it is most 
certainly necessary that we present to 
these fish an artificial fly constructed to 
represent the object of their pursuit. 


estimation, has particular bearing 

only upon fish well on the feed. 
By no’ means, however, must you con- 
sider I even imagine that when fish are 
not feeding, anything in the way of a fly 
would be an efficient lure. To cater to 
a trout when he is not feeding involves 
one of the nicest and most difficult prob- 
lems in artistic fly-tying. I make this 
statement fearlessly: that the steps here- 
tofore taken in this direction are of the 
most crude and unscientific character. 
The ephimeudae are, of all insects, the 
most fragile, transparent, and iridescently 
beautiful,— 


7. exact imitation theory, in my 


Glistening rovers of the river, 
Argosies, with silken sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, 
Sailors of the summer gales. 


To what extent can artistic manipula- 
tion and selection of material imitate the 
glory of these transcendently elegant 
creations of nature? Alas! The fact re- 
mains that our best attempts must fall 
far short of perfection. Fraricis Francis, 
describing the Jenny Spinner, writes as 
follows: The wings—ah! those wings! 
what shall we do to imitate their clear, , 
delicate watery transparency? 

Since Francis wrote, we have certainly 
made some progress. The earnest seeker 
after truth was advised by a certain great 
philosopher—Descartes—to begin his 
quest by knowing nothing. Literally 
construed, this advice is impossible to 
follow; broadly construed, it has been 
followed by many and has led to much. 
The course I usually follow is to go 
direct to nature for my model, and select 
the material I consider most suitable to 
imitate her production, knowing nothing 
about stereotyped dressings. For the 
above-mentioned flies, as far as I have ex- 
perimented, their transparent wings are 
best imitated by the large scales of a 
shad, and the thin tough membrane ob- 
tained from the outside of the quill of an 
ordinary crow’s wing feather: 


WILL endeavor to reply to the ques- 

tion: To what extent must an arti- 

ficial fly on a cast resemble a natural 
insect? As it is beyond our ability to 
construct anything in the way of an im- 
itation of the ephimeudae worthy of the 
term perfect, we will consider the 
method we must pursue to reach the 
desired result. This desired result is 
contained in an artificial fly that in its 
general impression, resembles a natural 
insect. In our effort, correctness of 
size, color and shape must play a lead- 
ing part. ‘ 

Another great essential is that its con- 
struction has in it the illusion of motion. 
You will certainly conjecture that move- 
ment can be imparted to it, when at 
the end of a cast, by a wriggle of the 
wrist. Of a certainty, movement can be 
given to it, but of such a character that 
it will ruin the best effort that can be 
made by correct construction. In con- 
nection with this, it is worthy of re- 
mark that the ephimeudae are water- 
flies, and float serenely on the surface, 
without a struggle. 

In the dressing of an artistic fly, 
it is the object of the artist to endow 
that inanimate body with such a life-like 
appearance that it will be indicative of 
motion, and it is the extreme nicety of 
the art. For experiment’s sake, we will 
fill a wash-bowl with water, and at the 
bottom place a small mirror; on the 
surface of the water above the mirror, 
the natural fly we wish to imitate must 
be in position. Looking down upon the 
mirror, we are at once in possession of 
the general impression the natural fly as- 
sumes when floating on the surface of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 228) 
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THE ANSWER TO “HOW TO GET THERE: 


A MOTORCYCLE WILL GO ANYWHERE A HORSE CAN, F IVE 
TIMES AS FAST, AND DOESN’T SUFFER FROM SORE BACK 


ERHAPS the greatest bar to indul- 
P gence in the sports of fishing and 

hunting is lack of time. - Naturally, 
hunting grounds recede farther from the 
centers of human activity every year; 
each season the busy city man finds it nec- 
essary to go farther in the search for 
sport, or accept less ‘reward for his efforts 
on the fields of preceding years. 

To such men,-rapid transit is a sine qua 
non; if they must consume half of the day 
getting out and the other half coming 
home, how much fishing can they do? We 
are speaking of that rapidly growing class 
of men who appreciate the superiority of 
a half-day or two each week, over the old 
custom of two weeks off in the fall and 
four walls for the other eleven and a half 
months. Train or trolley service is not 
always practicable; in fact, the best spots 
are rarely near railways, and when they 
are perhaps you cannot adjust your leisure 
to the time-table. Horses are compara- 
tively slow, and require too much care. 
An automobile is good in many ways, but 
there are too many places it cannot go. 

Most practical of all is the motorcycle, 
the sportsman’s dependable friend when it 
comes to getting any place. 

It virtually brings the trout-pool of the 
mountains to your door-step. The man 
who has but half-a-day can “pop off” at 
noon and be ‘fishing twenty miles from 
home at one o’clock, fish four hours, and 
be back at six. And this without rush- 
ing; the motorcycle is a space glutton, 
it will carry you just as fast as you want 
to go—“and then some,” sometimes. And 
you don’t have to leave your machine at 
the edge of the woods and risk its being 
there when you return, as you frequently 
do an auto. If there is room for anything 
else, you can ride through; the merest 
cow-path is not inaccessible to the motor- 
cycle, and the friendly searchlight will 
light you through the forest better than 
any lantern. In short, the motorcycle will 
stick to you like a burr to a setter—like 
a real pal of the wilds. 


ASTERY of the machine is easy. 

Learning to ride and manage it is 

not the formidable task the unin- 
itiated imagine. You do not have to be a 
mechanical engineer to get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the magneto, muffler and 
spark-plug. And what little study is re- 
quired will repay you a hundred-fold. 

No one can deny these advantages of 
the motorcycle. The value of a convey- 
ance that will enable the busy ifidoor 
worker to speed out to the lake, bag a 
brace of ducks and be back in time for 
breakfast, is beyond question. For who 
can estimate the benefit of such exercise to 
sedentaries? Some offer as an objection 


that you can not carry much. The fellow 
who thinks this will be greatly surprised 
when he tries it. 


The amount and variety 
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of stuff that a motorcycle will carry are 
almost incredible. Its strength and bal- 
ance are such that most any kind of “stor- 
age house” can be built on the rear. I 
once saw a man taking along his canoe. It 
is not at all difficult to pack a machine 
with camp-traps after. you have had a bit 
of experience, and you don’t have to worry 
about your pack-horse getting a sore back. 
As for carrying game, I guess anything 
short of an elephant may be gotten out on 
a motorcycle. It certainly is an easy mat- 
ter to sling on a deer. 


How about the hunting dog? More than 


one sportsman-motorcyclist has solved this 


problem by building a crate behind the 
seat. This enables you to land your dog 
on the field fresh, and he soon learns to 
like the “pop wagon” as well as does his 
master. 

Company? Well, there are any number 
of motorcycles among sportsmen now, but 
if your partner has none, and you are will- 
ing to cut down the equipment, your horse 
will carry double most willingly. Always 


remember, however, if you give up the 
dog’s place to some person, that speeding 
will exhaust the animal, even a greyhound, 
so ride at a pace that will not wind him. 
This caution is necessary because of the 
ease with which one all but flies on the 
motorcycle. The rider becomes so accus- 
tomed to going like the wind that he is 
likely to forget himself. 

Unlike autos, motorcycles do not require 
many repairs, if the rider is reasonably 
careful. Most of such work he will be 
able to do for himself—at least, after he 
has watched the shop man a time or two, 
and asked some questions. 

All in all, the expense is little more than 
a matter of gasoline, and this, even at top 
prices, is no big item. You can load: up 
your machine for a trip of 80 or 100 miles 
at less cost than most other forms of 
recreation entail, and be infinitely better 
off for the outing. Again I say that it 
needs but a trial to show that as a sports- 
man’s steed, the motorcycle has no equal. 


Anything Short of An Elephant Can be Gotten Out on a Motorcycle 
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OUGHING it in the woods may be the 
vacation dream of many a person tied 
to a desk for most of the year, but to 

throw aside entirely all the conveniences 
of a city home—or apartment—calls for 
more sacrifice of comfort than suits the 
average vacationer who has not become ac- 
customed to sleeping on the ground or hav- 
ing only a tent for shelter. And many out- 
door enthusiasts require more of a perma- 
nenf camp or shelter, where they can go at 
any time of the year and be comfortably 
housed, even in bad weather. In these 
more permanent camps the log cabin has 
its place. And it has of late years developed 
many forms, from the crude log hut to the 
expensive mountain lodge. 

In a forest where timbers, straight and 
uniform in size, are at the disposal of the 
builder, the making of a permanent camp is 
only a healthy recreation and often may 
constitute part of a= vacation. The log 
cabin of which this article is descriptive is 
of the usual type but with the added feat- 
ure of a cement coating, to give the effect 
of the half-timbered house now so popular 
in many sections of: the country. With 
the application of cement and the proper 
placing of the logs, a very attractive effect 
will result, as illustrated in Figure 2. 

Stone or pebbles for the rubble surfaces 
may be used for attractive portions of the 
outside, while other types may be executed 
in natural materials in cement. Some rubble 
surfaces may be made more attractive by 
the use of pieces of glass from broken green 
bottles. In the use of cement many other 


applications may be made to produce a-wall 
pleasing to the eye, stich as hard wood 


Fig. 1: The Squared-Log Effect 
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set in blocks, diamond shapes, curves or 
circles. In combining cement with log 
work the half-timber effect is outdone, for 
the use of the logs gives added weight to 
door frames, windows and the corners, 
where the ends of the logs protrude, and 
sets off the whole structure in a pleasing 
manner. 

In the illustration is shown an ordinary 
log cabin built up in the usual way, the 
saddle and rider at the ends of the logs be- 
ing made with an axe. The ends of the 
logs may be left rough, in whatever form 
the notch produced in cutting down a tree 
leaves them, but with the cement walls a 
better effect will be created if the ends are 
sawed off square and the saddle and rider 
cut at a certain distance from the ends of 
the logs. This will bring the ends on a 
straight vertical line. 

Always be sure to reverse the direction of 
the logs in alternate layers. That is, place 
one layer with the tree butts and tops run- 
ning around.in one direction and the next 
layer with them in the opposite direction. 
This will prevent one corner from being 
built up faster than another, as the work 
proceeds. The manner of cutting the saddle 
and rider in the logs is clearly’ shown in 
Figures 3 and 4. 

Perhaps to the uninitiated the gables and 
the roof will present a problem beyond their 
grasp, but this part -of the work will not 
be difficult if a close study of the details is 
made. It follows out the general principle 
of building up the sides and ends as a square 
box. Then when the proper height for the 
side walls is reached it is only necessary to 
figure on the pitch of the roof to find the 
length of the ga- 
ble logs, using 
com paratively 
small poles the 
long way as a - 


stringers to sup- “=> 





port the roof. The — 
illustration, Figure 
2, clearly shows 
this construction. 


O save logs it 

is best to 
build up around 
the door and win- 
dow openings as 
the logs are 
placed, holding the 
ends with planks, 
or with a frame 
made of two-by- 
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six inch material having an inside size to 
take the window sash. The ends of the logs 
must be cut square to fit against the frame 
parts and then spiked in position. Drive 
the nails from the inside of the frame. 

Where a timbered effect is wanted for an 
outside casing around the doors and win- 
dows a log may be split in half and fastened 
to the outside after the walls are built up, 
the inside edge of the halved piece covering 
the edge of the two-by-six inch piece used 
for the window or door frame. The split 
piece stands out and is not covered with 
the cement. To produce a more finished ef- 
fect for the window a surfaced frame may 
be set within the rough frame to take the 
sash. In making this added feature it is 
necessary to make the rough frame large 
enough to admit the second inner frame to 
fit the sash. 

Rafters of finished stock can be laid on 
the roof stringers and an ordinary shingled 
or tile roof placed thereon, if a more elab- 
orate finished cabin is the desire of the 
builder. Of course, the roof can be cov- 
ered with shakes or a thatching applied, to 
keep the cost low. To have an even roof 
it is quite necessary to select perfectly 
straight poles for the stringers. To con- 
tinue the effect obtained by the split logs 
around the windows and doors logs may be 
placed on the edge of the roof, as shown, 
to give the appearance of a frieze. 


F a fireplace is to be constructed—for 
instance in one end of the cabin—its con- 
struction is no more difficult than that of 

a window or door. The aperture is made in 
the same manner. However, the lower part, 
or the real fireplace, can be built in with 
logs as the sides and ends are laid up, 
using short length of logs for the end and 
the proper lengths for the back, observing 
the end-for-end rule to keep the wall level 
as it is built up. When the height desired 
for the opening is reached long logs are 
used until the height of the building is com- 
pleted. This leaves a small projecting part 
extending from the building the size of the 
fireplace. _The chimney is then built up of 
logs and poles, reducing the size of the logs 
and the size of the structure until a height 
several feet above the uppermost part of 
the roof is reached. 

The reader may wonder what is to keep 
the fire from the fireplace setting the wood 
afire in the chimney. In building up the 
fireplace and chimney the builder must de- 
cide what he is going to use and how ex- 


Fig. 2: The Half-Timbered Effect 
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pensive it is to be made. If a very elab- 
orate fireplace is decided upon brick should 
be used in the fireplace part. In this case, 


while building up the chimney, line it with ~ 


brick or cement all the way to the top. 

The cement is applied to the outside in the 
same manner as when chinking the cracks 
of an old log cabin with mud. To save 
cement the larger portion of the depression 
between the logs may be filled .with tree 
limbs cut from the trees which supplied 
the logs for the walls. These should be 
nailed in tightly and the cement mixture 
pressed in about them closely. The outside 
is trowled down to make a smooth surface. 
A very good effect can be obtained by only 
filling the depressions full, leaving a por- 
tion of the log project to the weather. A 
base can be built up of stones a foot or more 
high, using flat stones in rubble style. These 
are placed against the logs and when fin- 
ished will produce the effect of a stone foun- 
dation. 


NOTHER good effect for a log house 
A is produced by squaring all logs, as 

shown in Figure 1. This will take 
more time, but it will produce an interior 
and exterior that cannot be obtained in any 
other way. The saddle and rider for the 
ends of the logs are not cut as in the round, 
but a square-notch is used in both joining 
logs. This is clearly shown in the illus- 
tration, Figure 3. A half-timbered outside 
appearance can be easily obtained in this 
manner if the workman can handle an axe 
well in hewing the logs to a square. The 
fireplace, window-frames and door open- 
ings are made in the same manner as de- 
tailed in the construction of the round-log 
work. The interior can remain in its natu- 
ral state or be finished as the means of the 
builder will permit. 

As the logs are built up from the ground, 
forming a foundation and wall together, 
joists must be put in to take the flooring 
boards at the proper height from the ground. 
The joists can be made of straight poles of 
sufficient diameter to prevent them sagging 
when in constant use. These poles can be 
notched into a certain layer of logs so that 
a part of their upper surfaces can be hewn 
off for leveling. The floor boards are laid 
in the same manner as in building a house. 
If a fireplace is built in, it will be necessary 
to provide space in front of the opening for 


Fig. 4: The Rounded Notch 
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a cement or brick hearth. The size of this 
space should be in proportion to the size of 
the fireplace. It will be necessary to cut off 
the joists and put in a header to provide for 
a box in which to lay the cement. While 
this space should not be entirely open, it 
should have a floor lower than the rest of 
the building in which to place the cement or 
brick, so that the surface will be on a level 
with the floor. 
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While the design of these log cabins will 
make the cost considerable and beyond the 
reach of many, the minor details can be 
kept in mind and carried out from the start, 
but only the usual log cabin constructed. 
Then later on the cement coating can be 
applied. Thus the original cost will be only 
for the ordinary log cabin, and the cement 
can be applied at any time, or the half logs 
put on to produce the half-timbered effect. 


A SLEEPING BAG-SHELTER TENT 


CANADIAN SPORTSMEN HAVE ADOPTED AN ORD- 
NANCE OFFICER’S INVENTION FOR KEEPING WARM. 


By A. M. SIMONS. 


HE subject of 
+ | ctecing bags 

has lately at- 
tracted a good deal 
of attention among 
sporting journals 
and particularly in 
Forest and Stream. 
A recent. -develop- 
ment is the sleeping 
bag combined with a 
shelter flap, which 
makes a very snug 
: _ and comfortable tent 
and bed. The whole weighs only from 10 
to 12 pounds, depending upon 
thickness of canvas or other material 
of which it is made. Transportation is 
thus easily managed as it rolls up into 
a neat pack and takes up a minimum 
of space, Blankets can be rolled up 
in it, which will keep them clean and 
dry. <A hold-all compartment -at the 
head contains the. personal kif—change 








Half Open: Protected from Sun or Wind 


of underwear, towels, soap, shaving out- 
fit—and acts as a pillow at night. 


The tent has well contrived flaps of 
canvas, silk or any waterproof material 
for protection from the weather. The 
foot end is left open for ventilation, but 
a flap is arranged at the head end which 
can be left up in warm weather and 
closed down in cold. The foot end, be- 
ing open, is useful for observation when 
the sleeper is wakened suddenly, and of 
course, any portion of the shelter can be 
readily thrown back when _ required. 
The flap at the head prevents cold 
drafts. Such a tent, closed all round 
except for a samll opening at the foot, 
provides any quantity of good, fresh air, 
in cold weather it is not 
necessary to close down ‘the head flap. 
The sleeping bag portion of the out- 


the. 


fit is of the usual envelope type, except for 
the haversack, or hold-all, pillow arrange- 
ment previously referred to. And if not 
required for shelter, the flap can be, turned 
under, filled with leaves or boughs, and 
used as a mattress. 


The shelter, made of waterproof can- 
vas, oiled silk, or rubber sheeting, will 
keep out the most inclement weather, 
leaving the occupant warm, dry and 
comfortable, with the double advantage 
of sleeping bag and shelter tent. As 
many blankets as required can be used. 
One blanket folded properly in en- 
velope fashion will be found sufficient 
for anything down to zero weather. Two 
are ample for any degree of cold likely 
to be found south of the arctic circle. 


The inventor of this. contrivance: is 
Lieutenant Colonel A. D. Panet, of the 
Canadian ordinance corps. He first got 
the idea and put it to practical purpose 
on hunting trips through the hills and 
forests of Quebec, hunting caribou and 
other big game, and it has been widely 
used by Canadian sportsmen. It is also 
used by officers of the Canadian army 
on active service, and has béen fully 
tried out under active service conditions 
in zero weather and enthusiastically ap- 
proved. : 

Medical officers have added their tes- 
timony to the effect that it -is ideal for 
the sleeping-out treatment of tuberculo- 
sis. A hot-water bottle at the feet of 
the patient renders the bed as cozy as 
one in a heated room and yet enables 
a patient to inhale pure, cold, fresh air. 
For further comfort of tubercular 
patients, a rubber sheet can be spread 
on the ground and a mattress used be- 
tween this and the sleeping’ bag, to al- 
low use of the covering flap as a tent. 
And it can be put up or taken down by 
a child. 


The Kit Hold-All Serves-as a Pillow 
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THE NEWEST NATIONAL FOREST 


SPORTSMEN’S PLAYGROUND IN THE APALACHIANS WILL BE JEAL- 
OUSLY GUARDED TO PRESERVE ITS FISH AND OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


ELIGIOUSLY wardened by the late 

“George W. Vanderbilt for twenty 

years, until it became a sanctuary for 
trout and game, the 85,o000-acre tract of 
mountain woodland purchased from his es- 
tate by the national government and now 
designated as Pisgah National Forest, will 
be opened to the anglers of the country 
May 15 under the permit system. 

The United States Forest Service an- 
nounces that permits representing 2,000 fish- 
ing days will be granted for the 1917 sea- 
son, the experiment to determine whether a 
greater or less number of permits will be 


By DONALD GILLIS 


issued in succeeding years. Not more than 
four days’ fishing will be allowed to each 
person and the charge will be $1 per day. 
Women members of the permitees’ family 
pay but half this sum, and no charge is 
made for children under fourteen years of 
ago. One thousand five hundred of the 
fishing days will be apportioned before July, 
1,500 days being reserved from then’ until 
the close of the season, which will be Sep- 
tember 1 for brook (mountain) trout and 
October 1 for rainbow. Applications for 
permits are now being received. 

There is no trout preserve in this coun- 


Looking Glass Falls One of the Scenic Wonders of Pisgah National Forest 


try east of the Rockies open to the public 
which ranks with this superb mountain area. 
It is southwest from Asheville and ten miles 
distant, its mountain chain resembling the 
figure of a gigantic rat when viewed from 
the city. Its elevated table-land, nowhere 
less than 2,400 feet above sea level, is a 
great garden of wooded heights and grassy 
glades, “balds” and balsam clad domes, and 
rocky cliffs caverning bear and wolves, cul- 
minating in the peak of Pisgah, 5,757 feet 
above the sea. Altitude and southern lati- 
tude combine not only to effect an attrac- 
tive climate, but to produce vegetation char- 
acteristic of both North and South. Chest- 
nut, poplar, spruce, hemlock, hickory, maple, 
walnut, oak and pine climb to mile-high 
heights. . 

Rainfall in the forest is more abundant 
than anywhere in this country except on the 
Northern Pacific Coast, and so thousands of 
springs send their cold waters from beds of 
galax and violet, tangles-of snowy flowered 
rhododendron, thickets of azalea and rose- 
petaled kalmia, dogwood flaming white in 
spring and sourwood scarlet in the fall. 

And so the streams run full and fast, and 
some run faster with a crash of white 
water over their boulder beds, flashing in 
the sun spaces, spreading a silver tapestry 
over uptilted rock tables and filling the 
narrow valleys with its uproar. It is a land 
of bright waters, this headwaters of David- 
son and Mills rivers. The. rivers them- 
selves are swift, but not torrential, mostly 
rock bottomed, with some earth floors to 
darken pools for big fish. 

The rainbow trout occupy the main 
streams, the speckled natives having retired 
to the headwaters and such tributaries as 
Looking Glass, which comes with a cres- 
cendo of crashing waters and plunges into 
Davidson with a sixty-foot fall. There is 
a fine variety of water and, for that matter, 
a great assortment of game: bear and deer 
—of which it is estimated there are 2,500— 
wild turkey and pheasant abound. But all 
this avails the hunter nothing, because no 
hunting is allowed. It is even unlawful to 
carry a gun in the forest, and no dogs are 
permitted there. 

Big as is the forest, and despite the fact 
that the Forest Service estimates its fishing 
waters (exclusive of sources to be reserved 
for breeding) comprise seventy miles, there 
is to be no place in it for the bait fisherman. 
Nor will the makers of artificial minnows 
and metal lures earn any dividends from 
the forest. The official pronouncement 
reads that fishing is permitted “only with 
unbaited artificial fly hook.” 

Brook trout under six inches and rainbow 
less than eight inches must be restored to 
the stream. The limit is fifteen trout a day 
and angling between 8 o’clock at night and 
5 in the morning is forbidden. 

Most of the fishing will be easily acces- 
sible from Asheville. Mills River can be 
reached by automobile in two hours, and 
a light car can go far towards its source. 








Davidson River can be most economically 
reached by taking the train to Pisgah Forest 
station, forty miles from Asheville on the 
Toxaway branch of the Southern Railway ; 
or Brevard, two miles further on, where 
cars or carriages can. be obtained. The fish- 
ing begins two miles from Pisgah Forest 
station, and the river road extends a dozen 
miles further, but is not available for ve- 
hicles beyond four miles from Pisgah sta- 
tion because the bridges are down. The 
river is fordable, however, and the road en- 
tirely practicable for saddle horses. Look- 
ing Glass creek, eight miles from Pisgah 
station, can be reached only by horseback, 


unless one secures a permit to ride on the . 


log trains of the Carr Lumber Company’s 
railway, which extends from Pisgah station 
up Looking Glass to the Pink Beds. 

To obtain a permit the applicant should 
first buy a postoffice money order for the 
sum which will represent the- number of 
fishing days desired (the limit is four days), 
payable to the Commercial National Bank, 
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Washington, D. C. The order should be 
delivered to the Forest Supervisor at Ashe- 
ville or one of the four forest ranger sta- 
tions, who will furnish transmittal form and 
issue permit. If application be by mail a 
letter shoyld be sent the Forest Supervisor 
stating the number of days desired. The 
supervisor will send a transmittal form to 
be sent with the money-order to the bank 
and the applicant must notify the supervisor 
that he has sent the form and money-order. 
While the regulations do not so specify, it 
is suggested that the applicant state whether 
he wishes to fish before or after July 1. 

Camping privileges in the forest are open 
to the public, including fishermen who want 
to camp by the stream, no charge being 
made for a two weeks’ permit covering six 
persons and three tents or less. After two 
weeks a charge of one dollar a week is 
made. Permanent camp sites cost from 
five dollars to fifteen dollars a year, de- 
pending on the cost of the house to be 
built and similar circumstances. 


THE SPORTSWOMAN’S CLOTHING 


ON HER OUTINGS SHE SHOULD BE AS APPRO- 













HERE is a 
distinct dif- 
ference be- 
tween “sport 
clothes” and 
sporting clothes 

— clothes cor- 

rectly fashioned 

for the field or 

the stream, the 

camp or the 
* trail, with every 

spirit of the 

sport for which 
they are intended built into them. The 
latter are within the special province of 
American sportswomen. 

Whether they are for aviation, motor- 
ing, golf or tennis, summer camping or a 
genuine roughing-it trip through moun- 
tains or woods, a standard for them has 
been established by sportswomen who do 
things. And it is not right that sport 
clothes—so called—should be exploited 
and caricatured by those who only use 
them on the boardwalk or cabaret floor. 


PRIATELY GARBED AS IN HER DRAWING ROOM 






Sportswomen’s clothes are sporting clothes 
pure and simple, with that dash of open- 
air smartness which bespeaks thorough fa- 
miliarity with the sport itself, and are far 
different from sport garments designed for 
appearance only. : 

The American sportswoman’s place as 
the boon companion of .her brother the 
sportsman—whether at the traps, in the 
stubble field, on the trail of big game, or 
standing knee-deep in a rushing mountain 
stream fly-casting—is so well recognized 
that Forest and Stream has determined to 
present to her, authoritative information 
on what to wear afield. This department 
will be glad to furnish information and 
make suggestions in reply to inquiries con- 
cerning correct sportswomen’s clothing for 
all sports. For those contemplating trips 
in the woods—fishing, hunting, or camping 
—complete information will be gladly fur- 
nished, both as to suitable material and 
practical design so that her clothing, which 
does so much toward assuring comfort and 
complete enjoyment on any outing, may be 
readily selected: . 

Outdoor America will come.into its own 
this summer. For the doors of the rest of 
the world are closed, and sportswomen 
are fast realizing how much life in the 
open means to them, how much enjoyment 
is ready at hand, out where the glow and 
tan of the summer winds bring health and 
genuine pleasure. 

And now through the haze of the earth’s 
warm spring breath, rising where the snow 
blanket has slipped away, comes the whis- 
pered invitation—the smell of the apple 
blossom, the blue birds’ and the robins’ 
cheery whistle—signs of Spring, and of 
fishing days! 

What woman would resist if she could? 
Who. would miss the opportunity te meet 
Nature in her finest mood of all the year— 
when the heart of the Forest calls to Na- 
ture’s heart? 

Milady must seek these delights becom- 
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ingly and appropriately clad, so here are 
illustrated garments in which she can sally 
forth to the lakes and streams and feel 
convinced that her costume is perfectly 
adapted to the sport of the month. If you 
would feel a harmonious, comfortable part 
of the Great Outdoors, you must enter it 
in real sports clohting of this kind. 

Garments you will need for the trout 
stream, for instance, include besides the 
indispensable boots and an appropriate hat, 
knickerbockers and the “fishing skirt.” The 
latter is designed so that, when you are 
wading, the skirt tucks readily into your 
boot-tops. 

You recall motoring over your favorite 
highway—in the last week or so perhaps— 
and how you felt a little thrill as the car 
sped along for awhile beside a brook, a 
brook just released from its winter fetters, 
noisily rushing along to the sea? 

There must be trout in those pools on 
the other bank, where the trees ‘overhang. 

Why not try them? 

Properly equipped, you can stand side by 
side with your brother fishermen and en- 
joy to the fill the sport you may have been 
thinking was entirely theirs. 

Such a motoring-fishing trip will relieve 
the sameness of ordinary outings. Try it! 
































Fishing Jacket of Forestry Cloth, Wading 
Skirt, and Basket-Weave Shade Hat 
Bound and Banded in Black. 
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CHARLES HALLOCK, 83 YEARS OLD 


FAMOUS NATURALIST AUTHOR, BEST KNOWN 
PERHAPS AS FOUNDER OF FOREST AND STREAM 


x» HARLES HALLOCK, who more than 
any other American has done things 
to bring comfort and pleasure to 

sportsmen, was 83 years old on the 13th 


of last March. It is a long life, marked . 


by not a few worthy deeds. 

Of these the most important was the 
establishment of Forest and Stream, in 
which has been provided a medium of 
communication between the men who use 
the rod and gun and delight in sports 
afield. At the time, the idea of such a 
periodical was wholly novel, and the put- 
ting it in practice was a stroke of genius. 
To Charles Hallock belongs the credit not 
only for the thought, but also for the 
methods by which he succeeded in inter- 
esting ini the new periodical not solely 





Charles Hallock, at the Age of 54 


’ 
sportsmen, but a large number of nature 
lovers, among whom were some of the 
most eminent biologists of the time. Of 
these scientific men—then eminent—none 
to-day survives. 

From the time he started it, Hallock’s 
work in Forest and Stream has grown and 
spread. In 1880 he resigned the task to 
others, but the Forest and Stream idea 
and Hallock’s methods of bringing the 
paper—editors, contributors and subscrib- 
ers—into close personal touch has always 
continued. To-day the combined results 
show themselves in its rugged Old Guard, 
and in the enthusiastic additions to the 
ranks of that Old Guard, whose numbers 
continue to increase. 

Charles Hallock is the author and com- 
piler of many books, two of which, “The 
Fishing Tourist,” published before Forest 
and Stream was founded, and “The Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer,”-a few years after its 
establishment, were and are the best 
known. . 

He has a unique range of acquaintance 
with places and men. Always a rover, he 
has explored regions at the time unknown, 
and discovered in them materials for many 
fascinating sketches of travel—countries 
which he has lived to see subdued and 


populated; the sites of more than one of 
his wilderness camps are to-day thriving 
cities. He knows men of all grades and 
stations, and in the columns of Forest and 
Stream has brought them to know and un- 


derstand one another, and out of their 
varied experiences to contribute something 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
all. 

Charles Hallock now lives in Washing- 
ton and still enjoys a fair measure of 


. health and strength. Those who knew him 


in the earlier years of the old Forest and 
Stream retain an enormous respect for the 
terse, forceful English that he used to 
write, and a warm regard for his many 
charming qualities, 


FACE TO FACE WITH A BEAR 


REX BEACH MEETS ONE ON THOSE TERMS 
AND SUCCEEDS IN TURNING HIM OVER 


By W. G. BEECROFT 


HEN Rex Beach, who wrote “The 

Barrier” and some. other ‘things, 

was in Seattle recently, back from 
hunting big game, he wrote this about one 
of his experiences to a friend: 

“T wish I could write you fully of the 
trip I have had. It was wonderful; the 
grandest of scenery, the finest of sport, 
considerable hardship—and some danger. 
I brought back some great trophies, and 
among them the skin of a huge brown 
bear that I killed as he came for me. It 
was a standup fight on open ground, and 
the most magnificent battle I ever partici- 
pated in. 

“We had been unsuccessful in finding 
brown bear, although black ones were very 
common. The black fellows will run from 
men, and although they are big game, I 
wanted to meet the other variety, which 
are meat-eaters and man-hunters. This 
day we had been high up in the peaks, 
scaling glaciers and skirting cliffs in a 
hunt for big horns, and late in the after- 
noon discovered a band on the mountains 
opposite and across the valley. Although 
it was late in the day, we made our way 
down the mountain, determined to go for 
them if it meant an all night search. The 
mountains in that country are very difficult 
to climb and almost inaccessible, so nearly 
so that a strong man is about all in when 
he gets up one. However, we started 
down to cross the gulch and come up on 
the other side. i 


66 BOUT half way down we saw a 
small object moving along the 
slope below us, and putting the 

glasses on it found to our joy that it was 
a great brown bear. They are a species 
of grizzly, only attaining a much greater 
size and wickedness. Immediately all 
thoughts of mountain sheep fled, and we 
began to map out a route by which we 
might reach Mr. Bear. 


“We were about two miles above tim- 
ber-line, and the bear about a mile ‘below 
us on the open grassy hillside, but by 
making a wide detour along the canyon 
we reached a little gulch which brought 
us on a ridge directly above him. I’ll never 
forget that approach, for we crept over 
places that a fly. would have to spit ‘on 
his hands to tackle, and climbed precipices 
so steep that they leaned backward. When 
we reached the place where we had seen 
our quarry he was nowhere in sight, and 





when we couldn’t see him after a careful 
and noiseless reconnoissance I burst into 
profanity so bitter that the wet grass 
seemed to sizzle and the hard rocks to 
glow. . 


“Creeping out further, we searched the 


little gully beneath us, and were about to 
descend boldly and disgustedly, when right 
at our feet within a few yards we saw 
him. 

“He had been digging at a marmot holé 
among .a, patch*of deep grass, and ‘seeing 
us had paused “for to observe and for to 
see’ who had the nerve to butt in on‘him. 
His shaggy brown hair blended well with 
the grass-tops and we had been looking 
clear past and over him. I threw up my 
Winchester and tore loose, . whereupon 
things began to happen faster than.a run- 

away. At the first shot he roared and 
rushed out of hiding, up toward us. He 
presented the most wonderful and. mag- 
nificent sight I have ever seen. Every hair 
on his coat was a bristle, he had his mouth 
open and a bunch of teeth bared which 
would dim any tooth powder ad. 


66] NEVER have seen anything which 
| struck me as the absolute imperso- 
nation of incarnate rage ’til I looked 
down into the thorax of that animal—and I 
stood so close to him that I could see every 


Rex Beach, Author-Sportsman 
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line of expression, as it were. Let me state 
that when he came up that hill he certain- 
ly looked like a winner, and as though he 
could finish any old thing he cared to 
start. As he reared up, I shot again and 
so did my companion, and we proceeded 
to ring the echoes of that canyon. My 
second bullet turned him, and after com- 
ing a way further he turned and ran down 
hill, by which I knew he was dead meat. 
I shot three times more, but over-shot each 
time, as is common when shooting down 
hill. Besides, he -was hitting a gait that 
would dazzle Barney Oldfield. 

“Suddenly his hind legs dragged, he 
broke down, and crashed into the creek 
bed dead as a nail.. My first shot had en- 
tered back of the shoulder and came out 
just ahead of the right flank; the second 
entered the right shoulder and criss- 
crossed. Those were the only two bullets 
in him, and I have them both in my pocket 
now, while his skin is being made into a 
rug.” 


WHEN THE HUNTED 


FOILED THE HUNTER 
By George L. Kirk 


Il: Some Bucks That Escaped 


HUGE buck—one with magnificent 
A antlers—outwitted the writer the most 

completely of any animal he ever en- 
countered. 

He had been tracked to his bed, which 
was situated so that it permitted him a good 
view of approaching danger. The track was 
a plain one, and the hunter had used all 
the craftiness he possessed in approaching 
the spot. 

The bed was warm. The deer must have 
left it only just in time to avoid the hunter, 
and of course must have put a safe dis- 
tance between himself and his pursuer. But 
to make sure, the man with the rifle looked 
carefully in every direction, and examined 
every grey-brown object on which his eyes 
fell. 

No, there was no deer in sight. He would 
sit down on a stump for a while; someone 
else might start a deer in that direction. 

Crack! off to the left. 

What was that? A glance told the story. 

The buck had been standing perfectly 
still, in plain sight of the hunter and not 
more than 1o rods distant, all that time. 


Let’s See You Take My Picture in 
the Fall, When I’ve Got My Antlers. 





And now the only thing the nimrod saw of 
him was the tips of his shining antlers as he 
bounded away. 

Then there was the buck that appeared 
out of a brush-pile when the hunter’s feet 
went out from under him as he slid down a 
snow-covered incline. To the right and 
Straight ahead were fine open woods, which 
would give a beautiful opportunity for a 
running shot. But his deership preferred 
hiding to speed, and before the hunter could 
regain his equilibrium, had jumped into a 
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woodroad made some thirty years before. 
It was so gullied out by water that it com- 
pletely hid the fleeting form, except for the 
antlers and crown of the head when the 
buck was at the.top of his jumps. Three 
times the repeater spoke, without effect; 
and then the deer reached level ground. 
His speed slackened; he turned broadside; 
he stopped still and eyed the man up on 
the hill that was making all the noise. 

Then the rifle jammed. 

So there is no more to this story. 





THE IRISH SETTER IN BRITAIN 


IF HE IS ON THE DECLINE THERE IT 


IS NOT BECAUSE 


HE Irish Setter Club has asked me to 
allow a letter of mine on the Irish 
sette- in England to be published. I 

am quite willing, but if they want an opin- 
ion, I think I can let them have something 
not quite so hurried. 

I traveled across to the Old Country on 
the same steamer as-Mr. J. S. Wall,. and 
we had many chats on Irish setters. I 
told him I was going to bring back a good 
dog when I returned, and he replied that I 
wouldn’t find any. At that, I made up 
my mind that if there was such a thing as 
a good one, I’d bring it if I could. 

After I got settled, I began to look 
aiound. The first dog I saw was a nice 
one, with the invariable “bad tail car- 
riage.” This dog was Brynmor Phil. I 
liked him well enough to buy a son, which 
I afterwards sold on account of his coat 
and feather. 

I next went to London to a sporting dog 
show—the poorest collection of dogs I 
ever saw, of all breeds. .Mr. Swann was 
there, and agreed that they were a poor 
lot. Then I saw my first Irish, and I was 
very disappointed. They were ordinary. 


‘One dog was brought into the ring in such 


bad condition that he would neither stand 
nor walk. This was Rheola Squire, crip- 
pled with rheumatism, his owner said. 
Imagine dragging the poor beast in like 
that. ; 


IPPERARY BHOY was the best dog 
there, and the only one in any sort 
of shape. He is very light all over, 

and bitchy in appearance. - 

I afterwards went to Crufts, Manches- 
ter, and Richmond. There are only about 
six shows over there where proper classifi- 
cation is given to Irish setters. I also vis- 
ited the kennels of Mrs. Ingle-Bepler, Dr 
Baldwin, and Rev. M. Williams. I saw 
enough of Mr. Carberry’s dogs without 
trying to get there. 

The English Irish setter is fading fast; 
the type is being lost sight of except by 
a couple of: breeders. I was told every- 
where that the setter was dying out for 
field work for two reasons; one, they didn’t 
retrieve (not because they couldn’t, but 
because they mustn’t); and two—because 
they were too big for an automobile. The 


HE DESERVES IT 


beautiful Irish setter is being allowed to 
run to ‘seed, because a few men said the 
title of champion must be won in the field 
first. Putting the cart before the horse, 
a dog of mixed breeding turns out fine in 
the field, as they have proved; but a mixed 
one wouldn’t do on the bench. 

With the exception of about four dogs, 
the Irish setter in England is a poor thing, 
which painted white would be English. 
They have plain heads, heavy in skull, 
short and extremely square in muzzle; 
very deep stop; deep set eyes, with plain 
expression (I have even seen an under- 
shot dog; his mouth must have been un- 
dershot half an inch at least, and this dog 
has taken winners). 


HEY are wide in front, and invari- 

ably out at elbow. The winner at 

Richmond was very much out, and 
carries his title because he can work. The 
bodies are long, also the tails, which are 
carried high; and the feet! they are nearly 
without exception hair feet, very wide be- 
tween the toes, and very flat. The color 
is light; in fact, I saw several yellow, and 
there was a great deal of white. 

The truth is that if the breeders in Eng- 
land are not careful they will have lost 
one of the most intelligent, loving, and 
beautiful “pals,” and the most willing, un- 
tiring, staunchest shooting-dog. It is a 
great pity as the blood is the finest. 

The most prominent Irish setter breeder 
today on the other side has the poorest 
dogs. He is doing the breed more harm 
than good, and the few, sadly few, breed- 
ers who are trying to breed to the old 
type that their ancestors bred before them, 
are being lost sight of. The O’Callaghan 
strain was the finest strain there was. 
Mrs. Ingle-Bepler started with that strain, 
and the Rev. O’Callaghan was a wonder- 
ful breeder indeed. You have to hunt for 
the real old blood today, and I am glad to 
say I bought one and won reserve win- 
ners in New York this year. Otto Pohl’s 
Morty Oge was another. 


HOPE the Irish setter in North Amer- 
ica will always be Irish. May his head 
be oval in skull, not high and round, 
nor low and flat, but oval, inclining in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 239.) 
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— SAILING THE OPEN CANOE 


Ii—HOW TO FASHION THE SAILS AND EQUIPMENT 


HE canoeist was advised last month 
through Forest and Stream, at the 
close of the first article in this se- 

ries, to apply yachting principles to his 
canoe when regarding it as a sailing craft. 

In justice to the canoe, it should be ex- 
plained that the latter, in past years, has 
contributed much to the knowledge of 
yachting.. In a measure the canoe has 
acted as the model, for every conceivable 
design of sail and plan of rig has been 
worked out at some time on canoes. This 
can be readily understood, since the smaller 
craft requires less time as well as less ex- 
pense for experimenting. 

Unlike most developments, which pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex, the 
development in canoe sailing rigs has been 
quite the reverse. The first canoe sailing 
rigs were very complicated and difficult for 
one man to manage. Rigs with tall masts, 
that could not be easily stowed away and 
were ungainly on the canoe when the sails 
were furled, the use of rings on the mast 
that were liable to jam in hoisting and 
lowering, the difficulty of handling sprit 
or batten and extra lines have caused all 
but two types of sails to become obsolete. 

To-day the lateen and the leg-o’-mut- 
ton, the simplest of sails, are used the 
most. The leg-o’-mutton is best used 
on the double-rigged boat, which will 
give it the minimum number of 
spars, four in all. And this rig 
does not necessitate the very tall 
mast that a leg-o’-mutton sail 
would require as a single rig. 

The lateen sail is the same 
practical sail that it has 
been for centuries. Whil> 
the lateen has always 
been used in canoeing, 
it was not considered 
practical by the Tack 
earlier canocists, 
for it seems they 
had not devised 
means for hoisting and lowering it, having 
held the yard to the mast by means of a ring 
over a pin in the top of the mast. With the 
addition of the halliard, this sail has be- 
come the most practical one for open canoes. 


HE lateen sail is a simple triangular 
sail with a low center of effort, with 
a yard and a boom of equal length, 
convenient to stow and carry, a short and 
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stiff mast and with but two lines, the hal- 
liard and sheet. It is true that the lateen 
sail cannot be reefed practically. But the 
canoe with reefed sails is a rare sight these 
days, the idea being to have the proper sail 
area on cach particular canoe. The pro- 
portions of sail areas: to the individual 
canoe as adopted and used by the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association, is forty square feet 
for the ‘standard canoe, sixteen feet in 
length by thirty inches. over- 
all beam. Tor each Peck inch of beam 
increase, two square feet of sail 


































area is added, and for each 
inch the length is increased, 
the: sail area is taxed 


square 
“lady 
lateen 


one-sixth 
foot. The 
bug” model 


Lay the Sailcloth Out On the Floor and Design It Something Like This 


sail is an exceptionally fine design, and has 
been in use fifteen years or more. It is made 
of avery fine unbleached cotton duck, known 
by the trade names “zephyr” sail cloth and 
“balloon silk,” among others. It comes about 
forty inches in width. Four widths are 
sewed together’ with an overlap double 
seam. The middle seam forms a reinforce- 
ment to the sail and runs from the tack to 
the center of the leach. With the sail cloth 


laid out on the floor, the points “tack,” 
“peak” and “clew” are laid out according 
to measurement given in the illustration, 
and are connected by straight lines. The 
“draft” or roach on the spars and leach 
are then sketched on. 


ONSIDER carefully the lines of your 
canoe. If your model is of the round 
bottom type, or narrower on the 

waterline than its overall beam, you will 
want but a slight draft. If on the other 
hand your canoe has a “tumble-home” and 
has its greatest width at or near the water 
line, it will be best to giye the sail all the 
draft possible, keeping in mind that you 
must not have a fluttering sail when'point- 
ing reasonably close. 

Cut your sail along the outside. lines, 
allowing for an inch or more for hemming. 
After hemming, a double thickness of can- 
vas tape is sewed on along the head and 
the foot of the sail, in order to keep it 
from stretching. The corners of the sail 
are reinforced by applying pieces of the 
sail cloth. Batten pockets, 1 inch by 12 
inches, are sewed on the leach dividing 
that side into four equal parts. Cedar 
strips are later inserted in these pock- 
ets and are tied in. These strips hold 
the roach out flat. A grommet 
(Number 1) is inserted in each ex- 
treme corner of the sail for raw- 
hide thongs. Along the head and 

the foot, quarter inch galvanized 
rings are securely sewed on at 
intervals of 6 inches. Num- 
ber O grommets may be sub- 
stituted for the rings. 

These are inserted in the 

tape about nine inches 
apart and are laced to 


the spar in a_ spiral 
fashion. A_ cutting 
Clew die and special 


punch are needed 
for the grommets, 
but only a needle 
and linen thread are necessary for applying 
the rings and the latter make a neater and 
more yachty appearance. The sail when 
finished can be made mildew repellant by 
giving it a bath in a solution made by dis- 
solving % lb. of sugar of lead and pow- 
dered alum in a vat of water, allowing the 
sail to soak over night. Then instead of 
wringing it, hang it up in the shade until 
it is thoroughly dry. Spars and mast 


Make the Mast and Spars From Clear White Spruce; Here Are Details of Their Construction 
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are best made of clear white spruce, from 
carefully selected stock. The mast should 
not be over 5’ 6” from top to bottom, 
while the spars should be from 3 to 4 
inches longer than the head or foot of the 
sail and can be made the same length for 
convenience sake. The sticks may be pur- 
chased already turned and can be drawn 
out tapering towards the end. The flat sail 
needs a stiffer set of spars, whereas the 
roached sail can have a lighter yard and 
boom. The spars should be of 1% inches 
diameter material, and the mast of 2 inch 
stuff. 

The equipment for the mast consists 
of either a hole, an inserted wheel, or a 
pinned pulley, through which the halliard 
is threaded, and just’ above the thwart 
step a pulley block for the hoist. At the 
place where the jaw rubs the mast, a wear- 
ing plate of light brass can be wound 
tightly and tacked down. This should be 
about four inches in width. On either side 
of this wearing plate a leather strap can 
be wound and fastened, making two deep 
bands of leather that will prevent the jaw 
from going off the metal band. 

A necessary supplement to the mast is 
the steps. The lower one is best made of 
a hard tough wood that will not split easily. 
It can be shaped as in the illustrations, 
about 4 inches long, 2 inch wide and 2 
inches deep. A square hole is cut clean 
through it to take care of the buttress of 
the mast, squared to fit it. The square 
hole avoids the twisting of the mast caused 
by the tension on the halliard. This step is 
fastened to the keelson with two screws. 
The upper step can be made exactly like 
the other thwarts.in the canoe, but will 
probably need to be a triflle wider. A 
round hole is cut in the center of this 
thwart the same diameter as that of the 
mast at the point of contact. 


OU can link the boom and the yard 
Y together with a pair of heavy brass 
screw-eyes set into the end of each 
spar, the screw-eyes being connected with a 
brass ring that has been braised together. 
(B in the diagram.) A better way, per- 
haps, and less expensive, is to saw the 
end of each spar, split it for three 
inches, and connect the boom and yard by 
inserting a single piece of rawhide, leav- 
ing about one inch of free leather between 
the ends of the spars. Each end is riveted 
twice with copper rivets and lastly bound 
with strong fish line and varnished. (A in 
the diagram.) 

The jaw is simply two pieces of half 
round, one-half inch wide brass banding, 
bent in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. The part outside the mast is riveted 
together and the opposite flanges screwed 
flat against the boom. If your sail is 
equipped with the rings, place a small brass 
screw-eye every six inches along the inside 
of the boom and the yard, so that each 
screw-eye lies in between each ring on the 
sail. Later thread a stiff brass wire 
through each ring and eye, fastening the 
wire securely, at the ends of each spar, to a 
larger screw-eye. At the outer end of the 
boom and yard, drill a hole just large 
enough to carry leather laces, which with 
the one tied over the hinge are to pass 
through the grommets in the corners of 
the sail, holding tlte latter taut when in use. 


o 








The outer thongs should always be loos- 
ened when the sail is not in use. 

On the bottom of the boom about four 
feet from its end a swinging ‘pulley is 
lashed, and equidistant between this point 
and the jaw, two lignum vite bull’s-eyes 
are bound with fish line. The sheet which is 
to be tied to the aftermost thwart is to pass 
through these guides to a second swinging 
pulley lashed to the mast, thence on to the 
hand, thus keeping the sheet always in 
front of the sailor. In this way there is 
little or no strain on the arms, no pulling 
force over the side and no chance of the 
sail blowing up in the air from sudden 
gusts of wind. 

The halliard is lashed to the yard at a 
point that will allow the hinge or tack to 
clear the decks and gunwales about two 
inches, and also allow the boom to clear 
the sailor’s head when he is sitting straight 
up in the bottom of the canoe. The hal- 
liard is to pass through the hole or ap- 
pliance at the top of the mast, down to a 
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pulley block on the mast above the top 
step, and is carried back and cleated near 
the sailor’s hand. 

The lines—sheet and halliard—should be 
wound at each end with thread and dipped 
in shellac to prevent fraying. They should 
be given a bath in the sugar of lead and 
alum solution provided for the sail, and 
when thoroughly soaked should be 
stretched around two poles until dry. This 
will prevent their kinking and hardening 
from constant wetting and drying. 

Some common mistakes mad¢ iu setting 
up and rigging sails ou canoes are having 
the mast too tall; stepping the mast too far 
back in the canoe; fastening the jaw too 
far back on the boom (which causes the 
boom to be a constant annoyance to the 
sailor or to drag in the water) ; not hoist- 
ing the yard so that it lies flat against the 
masthead; having a sail area that is too 
large for the canoe, and not having the 
center of effort over the center of lateral 
resistance. oa 


THE CRUISE OF THE “IMP” 


THE BUILDING AND 


NAVIGATING 


OF A LITTLE HOME-MADE BATTEAU 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed is an article which, if suitable, 
will you kindly publish to: please an old 
cuss—cornfed sportsman, woods loafer 
and fresh air fiend of over 76 years—who 
has taken Forest and Stream for more 
than 30 years; and for several years, away 
back in the long, long ago, was often a 
correspondent of the magazine, then a 
weekly publication? 

For all I am a trifle oldish, I still feel 
as young as many who call themselves 
young men, and enjoy many outdoor 
sports, such as hunting, rifle shooting, 
camping, tramping and boating, a blamed 
sight more than many of half of my age 
or less. 

Here’s hoping I can subscribe 
for Forest and Stream each year 
for many years to come. i 





Since many outers are giving 
descriptions in sportsmen’s mag- 
azines of their canoes and other 
craft, and also outings with them, 
for the benefit of brother outers 
who love boating but who like 
myself are not over- 
burdened with wealth, I 
will also give an ac- 
count of my outing last 
August, and also a de- 
scription of the little 
boat that I used, cost- 
ing comparatively a 
very small sum. 

It is not a canoe, but 
a batteau, which I built 
several years ago down 
in South Jersey, on a 
branch of Crosswick’s creek. 
I have owned and used sev- 
eral canoes, but this little boat 
fills the bill far better than 
any canoe that I ever used. 

It was built of %4-inch cedar» 
worked down to %, and is IT 
feet in length and 30 inches 


eae 6 i 


wide. Each side is a single board 12 
inches wide. I use it either as a canoe, a 
rowboat or a sailboat. As a canoe I use 
with it a single or a double-blade paddle; 
as a rowboat I have a pair of steel oar- 
locks which I temporarily clamp on. And 
as a sailboat I have an adjustable keel 8 
inches wide that can in a very short time 
be fitted to the boat with screws and light 
angle irons; also a rudder with tiller 
lines. It has a 12-foot mast set within 8 
inches of the stern, and a 12-foot boom, 
carrying a leg-o’-mut- 
ton sail of some 60 
square feet. The seat 
is a little back of the 
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center, very low, with a thin board slant- 
ing back so as to make it very comforable 
for the crew—of just one, and that’s me, 
as the little “Imp” will carry only one. 
And only two others have ever dared to 
sail it. 

As’ a canoe, with either a single or a 
double blade, I have paddled it on large 
and small streams in South Jersey, on 
lakes and small streams in Northeastern 
Connecticut—where I each year spend a 
goodly part of the summer—and on the 
sea off Asbury Park. 

Without the keel it will go anywhere a 
muskrat can swim, as Nessmuk says of 
his canoe in “Woodcraft.” As a sailboat, 
going close-hauled in a good steady 
breeze, it will keep closer to the wind than 
many larger craft, and make but a very 
little leeway. 

Seated in an easy reclining position, with 
the two tiller lines—one on each side—in 
one’s lap and the mainsheet in hand—I 
never belay it; for in a smart breeze or 
in a flaw it would be too risky—with a 
good steady wind one can have the time 
of one’s life. 

This year I took the little craft off to a 
body of water, among the big hills of 
Northeastern Connecticut, called Crystal 
Lake, which is some two miles or more in 
length and a mile or more in width. 

For nearly two weeks I had one of the 
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most enjoyable outings I ever had, and 
being used in every way the little “Imp” 
all the time exactly filled the bill. 

Enclosed is a plan of a side view of the 
little “Imp”; also one of the upper side. 

They are as you may set drawn on the 
scale of 4 feet to the inch. 

A boat of its dimensions is so easily 
gotten up and so inexpensive, compara- 
tively, that almost any one, no matter how 
slim the pocketbook, can have one, and 
enjoy an outing with it fully as much as 
the owner of a costly up-to-date yacht. 

Any other information that is desired 
about the “Imp” I will be pleased to give. 

A. L. Lyon. 

313 Bond St., Asbury Park, N. J. 

[From a sketch of his little craft that 
the author kindly furnished, Forest and 
Stream was enabled to present the accom- 
panying diagram of the “Imp.” Whenever 
contributors think the ideas they wish to 
pass on to brother sportsmen through 
Forest and Stream would be more clearly 
communicated with the help of illustra- 
tions, the latter can usually be provided. 
If you can’t get a good clear photograph 
of your “idea,” send along the pencil 
sketch you worked from, or sit down and 
scratch one off. 

Forest and Stream’s illustrators are ex- 
perts in their respective lines, and can put 
your idea accurately on paper.] 


THE ONLY WOMAN FIRE RANGER 


FROM LONELY KLAMATH PEAK, A CALIFORNIA 
GIRL HELPS CONSERVE HER STATE’S FORESTS 


By GEORGE H. STIPP 


° 


WOMAN, a little log cabin, the 

crest of a lonely peak in the moun- 

tains of Northern California, and 
forest fires! From these strange mate- 
rials is woven the intensely human story 
of the summer life and achievements of 
a woman—a woman who dares and 
does. 


The Woman Fire Lookout on Her Rounds 








The woman is Miss Hallie M. Daggett, 
daughter of John Daggett who was 
lieutenant governor of California from 
1882 to 1886, and later superintendent of 
the United States mint in San Francisco. 

Miss Daggett has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the first if not the only 
woman in an “outside job” in the Forest 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Her position, in which 
she has been employed for the past 
three years, is that of a fire lookout in 
the forest reserve of the Siskiyou moun- 
tains, almost on the border line between 
California and Oregon. Her station is 
known as Eddy’s Gulch lookout station, 
district number 4, Klamath National For- 
est, and is located on the highest point of 
Klamath peak in Siskiyou county, Cali- 
fornia, at an elevation of something less 
than 7,000 feet above the sea—to be exact, 
6,444 feet. Armed with a trusty rifle, a 
revolver and a pair of binoculars, she 
keeps a lonely vigil for five months of 
the year in her little log cabin with its 
observation windows on four sides. 


ERE, ever and anon, she peers down 
lq into the near and distant fir-lined 

canyons, and over the intervening 
mountain ridges for the first sign of fire. 
This, in the daylight, is a curling spire of 
smoke—in the darkness, a distant spark 
in a pall of black. These she promptly 
reports by telephone to the office of the 
district forest ranger at Sawyer’s Bar. a 





small settlement nine miles below her 
lofty station. Men are hastened to the 
vicinity of the fire to subdue or control 
it. During its progress, Miss Daggett 
must watch the fire closely, reporting 
frequently to the forester’s office. Her 
season of this “watchful waiting” begins 
on June 1 of each year and lasts till heavy 
rains make fire danger a thing of the 
past. 

Miss Daggett is a daughter of pioneer 
parents, that stalwart band of brave souls 
who conquered the solitudes and dan- 
gers of the West to build an empire. And 
there was born in herself as well, the 
call of the wild, for she first saw the light 
of day in the mountains of California. 
She grew up out of doors, and finding joy 
in the life of the open—in hunting, fishing 
and tramping—she learned to know the 
country and its ways. Disliking, as 
every Californian does, the summer fires 
which annually ruin large bodies of 
timber and spoil with blinding smoke the 
beauty of California’s noted and brilliant 
summer skies, she became interested in 
the work of the Forest Service when it 
was first established. At that time she 
could not enter the service because of 
the hard labor incident to building trails 
and fighting fires, but she and her sister 
did valiant service by carrying supplies 
and water to the men fighters, and in 
extinguishing small fires. 


HEN lookout stations were estab- 

lished by the Government, her 
first opportunity came. She sought a 
position as a forest fire lookout, and her 
petition was granted by the department 
on June 1, 1913. Miss Daggett’s own 
account of her experiences in the Forest 
Service, tinges with her woman’s yearning 
to serve, the romance of her lonely vigil 
atop Klamath peak: 

“Tt was an experiment of course. No 
one thought a woman could be of any 
use in such a job, and so I just had to 
make good. Well, I succeeded, for you 
see I have held the place, for the last 
three summers and was the first woman 
ever appointed to this position in the 
United States. I find the work very 
fascinating and as it is in the summer, it 
is reasonably comfortable. The season 


.lasts about five months, from June 1 


until the heavy rains ‘make fires im- 
possible. The fires are often discovered 
at night when they look like stars in 
the blue-black background of moonless 
nights. 


< HAVE but few callers, yet am never 
lonesome, for the constant watching 
and the beautiful views day after day, 


Miss Daggett’s Cabin, Atop Klamath Peak 









which extend from grand old snow-capped 
Mount Shasta on the east to the indigo 
waters of the Pacific ocean on the west, 
occupy most of my time and atten- 
tion. Every week my sister brings up 
mail and provisions on horseback. Then 
hunters, prospectors and campers some- 
times drop in for a chat, as well as forest 
rangers on business. Three hours of 
hard mountain climbing from any direc- 
tion prevent visits from the ubiquitous 
tramp. 


66 HE wild life of the mountains 
and forests are my friends. 
Porcupines climb on my win- 

dowsills at night, and grouse and quail 

raise their young around my cabin door. 

There are many ‘varieties of song birds, 

and all kinds of beautiful wild flowers on 

the rugged slopes. One summer I. had 
seven pet chipmunks eating out of my 
hand. I raised one little waif on con- 
densed milk, and*later he would raid my 
pockets for corn and biscuits. Deer 
come every evening to my cabin for salt 
that I put out for them. Last summer 
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I had a pet kitten who helped to answer 
the ’phone and was as well a good 
‘watchdog’—I have no need for a dog, as 
anything or anyone approaching can be 
easily seen and heard. 

“T have with me a rifle and pistol 
and can use them as_ skillfully as 
the average mountaineer But I have 
nothing to fear, as animals never molest 
me and I am far from the railroad and 
the habitations of men. 


“T have two days off each month. 
With this respite, the work never 
grows monotonous. My interest is kept 
up by the feeling of doing something 
for my country—for the protection and 
conservation of these great forests is 
truly a pressing need. To women who 


_ love the ballroom and the glitter of city 


life, this work would never appeal, but 
to me it is work more than useful—it 
is a grand and glorious vacation-outing. 
For the very lifeblood of these great 
foliated mountains surges through my 
veins. I like it; I love it! And that’s 
why I’m here.” 


WORKS OF FRANK FORESTER 


COMPLETION OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE FAMOUS SPORTSMAN’S WRITINGS 


2. “The American Sportsman: containing 
Hints to Sportsmen, Notes on Shooting, 
and the Habits of the Game Birds, and 
Wild Fowl of America. By Elisha J. 
Lewis, M. D., Member of * * * With 
numerous illustrations. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 

and Co., 1855.” 

Large 8vo. olive green cloth. Small gilt 
emblem of stage in center of front cover, 
surrounded by blind tooled design. Same 
all blind tooled on back cover. Back elab- 
orately gilt tooled, two bob whites at top, 
gilt letters “Lewis’ American Sportsman” 
as title, then flying duck, and hunter with 
gun above hunting dog at bottom. 
Collation: Two blank leaves; blank; 
tinted frontispiece; tinted engraved title 
without date; including title, etc., pp. 
i-xxi; pp. 33-404; three blank leaves. 
This is the second edition. This and the 
succeeding editions are sumptuous vol- 
umes with numerous excellent woodcut 
illustrations. In the preface to this edi- 
tion after mentioning the additional mat- 
ter inserted the author says: “These 
additions, however, though many, have 
been in most instances ingrafted so in- 
sidiously on the old text, that they can 
scarce be discerned, etc.,” and also, “In 
accordance with the repeated suggestions 
of some of our sporting friends, we have 
deemed it advisable to change the title 
of our book from “Hints to Sportsmen” 
to that of the “American Sportsman.” 
The copyright to this edition was taken 
out by Lippincott, Grambo and Co., in 
1854. 
EA American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
I 55.” 
Large 8vo. Light Brown cloth. Blind 
tooling around borders of each cover; 
gilt design of spaniel running to retrieve 
a falling duck, while five ducks continue 
their flight, all set in suggestive landscape, 
in center of front cover; same design 
blind tooled in center of back cover. Same 
tooling on back. End papers brownish 
yellow. 
Collation: 2 blank leaves; blank; tinted 
frontispiece ; tinted engraved title. “Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1857,” 








at bottom; including title, etc. pp. 
i-xxxix; wood-cut of stag; pp. 35-510; 
3 blank leaves. This edition, issued a 
few months after the preceding, contains 
‘an aditional preface to the “third edition,” 
“a number of illustrations have been add- 
ed and the text somewhat enlarged.” 
This preface to “third edition” was the 
last written and continued in all subse- 
quent editions. It will be noticed that the 
engraved title in my copy bears a later 
date than the imprint of the title page. 
Probably the publisher bound the sheets 
of this third edition in 1857 and thus used 
an engraved title of that date. 

“The American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
acne J. B. Lippincott and Co., 
I ag 
Large 8vo. Light purple cloth, same tool- 
ing except that blind tooling around bor- 
der of both covers is different and more 
elaborate. Collation the same, except that 
engraved title has “J. B. Lippincot and 
Co.” at bottom without date, and the copy- 
right is J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1856. 
oS American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
I Sad 
8 vo. Green cloth, same tooling on back; 
three blind tooled straight lines around 
borders of covers, same center designs 
blind tooled both covers. 

Collation the same as preceding ‘edition, 
except that engraved title bears date 1857. 
Cain he American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
I par 
Large 8 vo. Green cloth. One blind tool 
straight line around covers, otherwise 
same tooling as preceding edition. End 
papers brown. ' 
Collation the same as preceding edition. 
The next three editions are smaller than 
all preceding them. 
<i American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
1871.” 
8 vo. maroon cloth.. Same tooling; end 
papers yellow. Collation same as preced- 
ing edition, except that engraved title 
bears no date. 
re Americas Sportsman, etc. * * * 
4t : 
8 vo." dark brown cloth. Tooling same 
as preceding edition, except no blind tool- 
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ing on back cover. End papers brown. 
Collation same, except three blank leaves 
at end. 

- 9. “The American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
1879.” 
ion Light brown: cloth. End papers 
brown. ‘Tooling and collation same as 
“that of preceding edition. ar 
10. The same, a duplicate, except that it 
is bound in green cloth. 
11. “The American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
A new edition, thoroughly revised, con- 
taining new chapters on the origin, breed- 
ing, and science of breaking dogs, and 
full information on breech-loading and 
hammerless guns, etc., etc. By Arnold. 
Burges. Profusely illustrated. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
. Co., 1885.” ; 

8 vo. Dark brown cloth. Fine design of 
setter’s head, guns, birds and landscape, 
blind and gilt tooled on front cover. Gilt 
letter title “Lewis’ American Sportsman. 
Revised edition,” on back, above a= duck 
hunter and flying ducks, blind and gilt 
tooled; “J. B. Lippincott & Co.” in gilt 
letters on bottom. End papers gray. | 
Collation: 3 blank leaves; blank; frontis- 
piece of Druid; pp. including frontispiece, 
et seq., I-553; wood-cut of stag; 3 blank 
leaves. This is copyrighted in 1884. The 
makeup and binding is somewhat inferior 
to those of preceding editions, including 
that of 1855. 
12. “The American Sportsman, etc. * * * 
A new edition revised by Arnold. Burges 
* * * 


Philadelphia and London: J.) B. 

Lippincott Company, et 

Large 8 vo. Yellow cloth. Etched de- 

sign of man pushing a punt. through 
reeds, on front cover. 

This is practically a reprint of the 1884 

edition in a different dress. The pagina- 

tion is the same. The frontispiece of two 
setters is colored, the title page abridged, 
is slightly different, the wood-cut of stag 
on the blank after last page of preceding 

edition, occurs in this one on page 12. 

The title page to the first edition indicates 
the contents of this popular work. It has no 
literary merit. The text is merely a manual 
of the subjects, which are somewhat fully 
described in simple descriptive style. As 
such, being the only work which combined 
all the subjects treated—the field . sports 
limited to game bird and wild fowl shooting 
—it was the only work, except that of For- 
ester, which satisfied a wide continued de- 
mand. 

It may seem strange to many that Lewis’ 
book should have survived the works of 
Forester, the demand for it even continuing 
at the present time, as is evident from the 
more recent reprint of it. 

Possibly a large majority of readers pre- 
ferred a work of simple instruction like 
that of Lewis at a much lower price than 
the more extensive literary production of 
Forester at'a high price. The larger portion 
of Forester’s work was a mere compilation. 
We cannot conceive of the latter lending 
itself to a modern revision. From the very 
fact of its simplicity Lewis’ work, though 
far from modern, more nearly coincides 
with present ideas. 

I should appreciate the effort that any in- 
terested reader of this record might make 
to write me at my summer address, Wood- 
stock, Vermont, of any variations, or other 
editions, of the works here listed. Such 
additional information as may be thus re- 
ceived will be communicated to the Forest 
and Stream, so that all who are interested 
can revise the record. 


April 20, 1916. CHartes SHELDON. 





THE LESSON OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


HE arm of the early Americans was the rifle. Nearly 
+ i three hundred years ago, when all the white population of 

the north Atlantic coast lived in half a dozen tiny villages, 
the settler began to learn that if he wished to be safe when he 
went abroad, he must carry his weapon with him. After a time 
the people who lived in these little settlements began to wonder 
what there was in the forest beyond, and to make their way 
back into the wilderness. 

Exploration went on, and more than a century ago had passed 
the Missouri river and was moving westward to the mountains; 
and the chief reliance of each man who pushed farther into 
the anknown beyond was his rifle. It furnished him food; it 
protected him from the attacks of enemies. 

They were riflemen and the sons of riflemen who won Amer- 
ica’s early wars. The traditions of America are full of the 
rifle and the riflemen; of shots made; of enemies conquered. 
The years passed and as there were more people, so there was 
less use for the rifle. Now, to many of us it is an unknown 
To-day there are neither riflemen nor the sons of 


weapon. 
riflemen. An untaught generation must be trained to look 
through the hindsights. We must relearn the lesson of our 
forefathers. 


It is time that a wider interest be felt in the matter of train- 
ing the citizens of the United States to use the rifle, for none 
of us can know when we may be called on to take it up in our 
own defense. 

The readers of Forest and Stream understand the use of 
firearms, and each one should take an active interest in 
this training and by influence and advice strive to arouse 
in friends and acquaintances something of his own interest and 
his own enthusiasm. Patriots ready to aid in National Defense 
see our weakness; the War Department has appointed an officer 
to take charge of civilian rifle practice, and has appropriated 
money to set on foot the training of our citizens in rifle shoot- 
ing. By himself, the officer appointed can do little. The public 
must help. It must wake up to the country’s needs and must 
feel, and show, its interest in this work. Newspapers all over 
the land will share that awakening, and will do what they can 
to encourage the movement, but the interest must be felt and 
shown by the plain, everyday people—by the farmer, the store- 
keeper, the lawyer, the minister, the doctor—by us. 

Years ago the opportunity came to us to shoot a heavy, long- 
barrel, muzzle-loading rifle that had belonged to Davy Crockett. 
Along the barrel were written the famous words: “Be sure 
you’re right and then go ahead.” It thrilled one a little to read 
these words and then to put the old gun to his cheek and look 
along the barrel and hear the flat crack of the small powder 
charge. One thought of: early times in the south, and of the 
stirring days that followed; of Texas and the Alamo, and how 
Crockett and Bowie and others gave up their lives. They were 
men! 

Let the readers of Forest and Stream remember America’s 
history and consider the question of preparing to defend our- 
selves—if we are attacked. As good Americans let them think 
also of the words spoken only a few days ago by one of the 
best of all Americans: “No man is fit to live in this country 
unless he is ready also to die for this country.” 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE INEVITABLE NOW 


RRESPECTIVE of the ultimate issue, the impending crisis 
| of war has forced the American people into a wholesome 
period of national analysis. 

The surprising evolution of international events, remote two 
years ago, but gradually encroaching in their development until 
they have reached our shores, has finally roused us to a proper 
sense of present as well as future peril. If we are to continue 
as a nation, those greater problems of a nation from which we 
have long been exempt must be squarely met. 

Apace with the revelation of our inadequacy in the forma- 
tion of an army, the only salient remedy evolved points steadily 
to universal service, under Federal control. During the past 
two years, the keenest minds of the country have been trained 
upon its merits and defects. They have kept the subject con- 
stantly before the public eye. They have definitely exploded the 
colossal fallacy that universal service is synonymous with uni- 
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today press and 
public stand squarely behind it in overwhelming majority. 

A bill must pass for universal military training and service, 
under exclusive Federal control. 

The volunteer system to which every able-bodied American 
considers himself pledged, has through costly experience been 


versal belligerency. This obstacle removed, 


declared worse than obsolete. In these days of modern effi- 
ciency, service without training and its attendant wastage of 
men, versus service with training, cannot be considered by the 
practical mind. 

The National Guard system is, at its best, an unfair system, 
whereby the burden, which is legally universal and should be 
borne by all the physically fit, falls heavily upon the shoulders 
of the willing few. With co-ordination recognized as the cry- 
ing need of the hour, the retention and development of the 
National Guard system would mean the development of an 
army made up of forty-eight component parts. Organized and 
fostered under local political conditions, local influence can 
never be entirely obliterated. 

Climatic conditions have rendered the material interests of 
the New England states widely divergent from those of the 
great cotton belt; the problems of the mining ranges differ 
radically from those of the wheat growing farmer of the west- 
ern prairies. 

The vast area of the United States, the rapid accumulation 
of great fortunes and their immediate influence on class dis- 
tinctions, the steady influx and assimilation of the foreign born, 
offer increasing problems which keep well apace with the na- 
tion’s growth. 

A national army for defense is a Federal proposition. Stripped 
of all counter issues, it must exist as a unit representative of 
the central government, as united and clear in its significance 
as the national emblem that waves over us. 

The situation calls for some great leveller, whereby the youth 
ef California, removed from his native heath, shall meet and 
recognize the young manhood of the east; whereby the sons of 
Minnesota shall learn that the problems of the sons of Texas 
are his own immediate concern; where rich and poor shall 
mingle in equality, united by a sense of national obligation. 

Universal service, under the national flag, will do all this. It 
will render our manhood more physically fit; it will teach the 
principles of good citizenship; it will emphasize the salient fact 
that we are pledged to share alike in the obligations of the re- 
public as well as in its privileges; it will crystallize into vital 
being the deeper significance of patriotism. 

In great emergencies, the patriotic zeal of the American 
people is safely to be relied upon. The sense of universal ob- 
ligation inculcated with the original principles on which the 
American republic was founded, exist not as a theory but as 
a fact. 

Rich in resources of men and material, the dominant issue 
of the hour resolves itself into the problem of co-ordination 
not alone of our material resources, but as a fusion into one 
great cumulative force of that patriotic spirit which latent or 
active exists in the hearts of the American people. 


50,000 SPORTSMEN TO ANSWER “READY!” 


T a time when every American must stop and think to 
A what extent his services can be available and effective for 

the defense of his country, it is appropriate that the peri- 
odical press take stock of how usefully it can serve toward co- 
ordinating America’s ideals for the successful prosecution ‘of 
the war. 

On the affection which binds members of Forest and Stream’s 
family of readers and contributors to it as a journal interpret- 
ing their outdoor Americanism, it is not necessary to dwell. 
That is a tie long established and widely recognized. 

The extent to which this influence is reaching out and be- 
coming more and more truly national in scope as each succeed - 
ing issue carries its message afield, can not be set forth better 
than in the language of figures. "OF this issue—May—Forest 
and Stream will circulate fifty thousand, an appropriate mile- 
post to breast as the scope of its influence becomes perhaps an 
item in the moral and industrial readiness of America for war. 

This widening of its field has been accomplished through 
steady incrgases of some five thousand readers with each suc- 
ceeding isshe through nearly half a year, and shows no signs 
of abating. 
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SOME COMMON GAME BIRDS 


AQUATIC AND RAPACIOUS SPECIES THAT 
ARE MALIGNED BECAUSE MISUNDERSTOOD 


By HUBERT HUTTON 


Illustrated by Courtesy of United 


HE Biological Sufvey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
found that game and aquatic birds, 
as a rule, have less economic interest than 
the species more closely associated with 
man. Nevertheless nearly all aquatic birds 
have important relations with the fishing 
industry. 


One of these, the horned grebe, sometimes 
accused of living entirely upon fish, is 
known to feed largely on crawfish, other 
crustaceans, and insects. Terns also have 
been held responsible for the serious reduc- 
tion of food fishes in some localities, but a 
careful study of their food habits demon- 
strates that only a small proportion of their 
diet consists of such fishes. On account of 
the relatively small number of terns, it is 
manifestly impossible for them to do all the 
damage attributed to them, even if they fed 
exclusively on food fishes. 


Certain aquatic birds approach the land 
birds in feeding habits. Examples are 
Franklin’s gull.and the black tern, both of 
which by their destruction of insects are 
beneficial to man. All the shore birds are 
strikingly beneficial in their food habits, 
and the slaughter of these game birds de- 
prives the farmer of valuable allies against 
some of the worst crop pests. The food 
habits of the upland plover and killdeer 


The Upland Plover, Prairie Rover 





States Department of Agriculture. 
iliustrate the beneficial qualities of the 
group. 


The gallinaceous game birds, as quail, 
grouse, and pheasants, take far less insect 
food than the shore birds, yet all of them 
do a certain amount of good. Because of 
their close contact with crops it is important 
that their economic relations be made wide- 
ly known. The hawks and owls have a bad 
name, but for the most part it is undeserved, 
and indiscriminate persecution of these 
birds is a serious mistake. Accounts of six 
species will be published in a series in this 
department in order to point out the dis- 
tinction between injurious hawks and owls 
and useful ones. 


I. THE UPLAND PLOVER 

RTRAMIA LONGICAUDA, or the 

upland plover, forms a very striking 

exception in habits to its closest rel- 
atives, the sandpipers. Whereas sandpipers 
love the vicinity of water, the upland plover 
frequents dry hills and prairies, as its name 
implies, and is most abundant in interior 
sections. The plover breeds from Oregon, 
Oklahoma, and Virginia north to Alaska, 
Mackenzie, and Maine, migrating over the 
more southern parts of the continent, finally 
spending the winter in the pampas of Ar- 
gentina. 

Grasshoppers, crickets, and weevils, all of 
which exact a heavy toll from agriculture, 
make up almost half of its food, and a large 
portion of its living is derived from eating 
such farm pests as leaf-beetles, and many 
other injurious species. In all, about ninety- 
seven per cent. of its food consists of animal 
matter, chiefly of injurious and neutral 
forms. Its vegetable food consists of such 
weed pests as buttonweed, foxtail grass, and 
sand spurs. , 

Mr. W. L. McAtee finds that “notwith- 
standing that the upland plover injures no 
crop and consumes a host of the worst 
enemies of agriculture, it is one of the nu- 
merous shore birds that have been hunted 
to the verge of extinction. “Can it be,” 
asks Mr. McAtee, “that the American public 
will allow one of the best friends of agricul- 
ture to be exterminated by hunters who 
care only for the momentary excitement. of 
dropping these swiftly flying birds, and the 
pleasure of devouring the few mouthfuls 
of savory flesh they afford?” 








A .RARE NEST FROM THE 
FLORIDA EVERGLADES 

By Henry Marion Hall. 
Once in a while the canoe-of ‘a Florida 
Indian, as it noses its way through the 
interminable ocean’ of*grass in the Ever- 
glades, may flush a large, brown bird. 






“Wah-ree-ow!” cries the fugitive, “Wah- 
ree-ow-ow-ow!” and away it flaps, barely 
holding its long legs above the reeds, in a 
slow, rail-like flight. 

Rail-like also are the olive-brown of its 
plumage, the characteristic white stripes, 
and the extremely tired manner in which it 
drops into the bog. The red man knows 
that the bird will not rise again, even. if he 
should sénd his cur-dog into the sedge 
where it skulks. He prizes its flesh; but 
having no gun at hand paddles indifferently 
away. 

This rail-like creature is the Florida limp- 
kin, courlan or crying bird’ (Aramus gigan- 
teus), externally resembling the various 
“crakes,” but osteologically allied -to the 
cranes. His range is the West Indies, 
Florida and the Gulf Coast, but in the 
United States he is rarely seen outside of 
the Everglades. He fattens on a large, 
green snail which is abundant in the lush 
swamp growth. The latter part of April is 
the pairing time for the courlan, when his 
wild and melancholy love wail may be 
heard in the most inaccessible morasses. He 
is a near neighbor to the s!uggish moccasin 
and to the deadly diamond-back ra‘tlesnake 
of the fens. 

HE nest of the courlan is a mat of 
F sodden wheat, in the center of which 

a depression contains from four to 
six extremely large, spotty eggs The 
cradle is so cunningly attached to the heart 
of a tuft of grass along a bayou that it 
cannot be dislodged by tide or freshet 

Few white men have ever seen the nest 
of a crying bird, and the photograph which 
accompanies this article may be an unique 
example. It was taken by the famous in- 
ventor, Thomas A. Edison, and his son 
Charles, who discovered the nest deep in the 
green Everglades. 

The young broke the shell early in May, 
and after the manner of infant rails, the 
fluffy brownish chicks promptly scuttled 
off amorig the reeds with their parents and 
were seen no more. At the present moment, 
we need make no doubt, they are waging 
successful war against the juicy green 
snails, according to the time-honored cus- 
tom of their tribe. Somewhere among the 
pathless wastes of the Everglades they are 
raising their strange and raucous cry, “Wah- 
ree-ow! ow! ow!” 


The Nest of the Courlan is a Mat of Wheat 
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FOREST AND STREAM’S TRADING POST 


F every time Forest and Stream came to you, you could turn to THE TRADING POST and know that an expert 
shopper—who was not only imbued with the spirit of the game, but also had an eye to value received—was ready to 
buy. for you anything you might desire in the way of really new practical sporting goods, wouldn’t that be a real 


service? 


try it? 


Remember there is absolutely no charge for this service. 


And if he went further and offered to purchase and deliver prepaid at prices quoted anything that was good 
enough to find its way in THE TRADING POST, wouldn’t that be the best ever? 


Will you help Forest and Stream 


You simply remit the prices quoted and the goods comes 


to you prepaid. And—best of all—remember that no article can find its way in THE TRADING POST unless it first 


finds favor in the eyes of an expert, and a very critical one. 


We believe the big Forest and Stream family will use 


THE TRADING POST and find in it not only expert buying service, but a weeding out as it were of the good from the 
bad. So that whatever you find shown, you can purchase fully assured that it is practical, of good quality and worth 
the price asked. 

THE TRADING POST will open its doors with fishing suggestions, because it’s fishing time. 
from you as to what you think of the idea. 


Let us have a word 





ISHING time! Yes, it’s here again— 

a few warm days, and the brooks will 

be free. Every fishing tackle shop in 
town is showing some new things, and the 
preparedness spirit is sure strong amongst 
the ardent anglers. 
The angler consid- 
ers his royal sport a 
fine art, and its un- 
derlying principle 
the delicate rod and 
the best of tackle. 
And the use of fine 
tackle not only af- 
fords much greater 
satisfaction, but in 
the end proves less 
expensive. 

At one well 
known shop we 
found the best bam- 
boo fly rod for the 
money that we have 
had the pleasure of 
handling. They call 
it the Emerald, and 
the bamboo is fin- 
ished in the dark 
green color, making 
a handsome rod. 


Such a rod as this at the price is a very 
unusual affair. We have never seen one 
produced at this price that is anywhere 
near its equal in style and finish, with the 
hang and action of the very best of. them. 
The rod is a selected bamboo stock, oxidized 
German silver mountings throughout, open 
reel seat and steel snake guides. The grip 
is made of solid cork rings. All the rods 
are made with a reel seat below the hand. 
They come in lengths 8, 9, 9% and to ft., 
weight 3% to 7 oz., and the price is $13.50 
—three pieces and an extra tip, with a 
bamboo tip case. 

Another rod our shopper found is called 
the Yellowstone—comes in three pieces 
and an extra tip, and is the most wonder- 
ful $5.00 rod we have ever seen. The ma- 
terial is solid split bamboo, and the rods 
are built up of six parts in a most care- 
ful manner. 
fishing for the first time, who does not 
want to purchase an expensive outfit, we 
recommend one of these 9 or 9% ft. Yel- 
lowstone Specials as the most efficient rod 
that money can produce. They are mount- 
ed throughout with German silver ferrules 
and solid reel seat. The handle is of solid 
cork—in lengths 8, 9, 9% and to ft., and 
weighs 4% to 7 oz. Any fisherman who 





To anyone taking up dry-fly - 





wants to spend $5.00 and get more real rod 
value than he ever dreamed of should pur- 
chase one of these rods. Our shopper will 
be very glad to especially select a rod as 
to length and weight. 

An entirely new form of trout. basket is 
one that will appeal to all anglers, and is 
shown in the leather-bound split willow 
basket, which in the 15-pound size can be 
had for $5.65. The broad leather shoulder 
strap is $2.25 extra. This basket, being 
leather bound, will give an enormous 
amount of wear and is certainly very rea- 
sonable. It should appeal to the average 
angler, who has found that his basket, 
after getting wet and worn from hard 
usage, loses its shape and stiffness. 

We are also illustrating a Rainbow reel 
that is made in exact copy of the cele- 
brated Hardy Unique reel, at just about 
half the price. For use on every one of the 
rods we mentioned 
we can recommend 
it as being perfect in 
workmanship and sat- 
isfactorily adapted 
for fly casting. These 
reels are 2% in. in 
diameter and are very 
narrow—but 2% in. 
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between the plates. They are made of 
aluminum alloy, in a gunmetal finish. 
The price is $5.00. 

For bait fishing we found in one shop 
what they call—and what we believe to be 
—a “Perfect” trout hook. It is made of 
a very light wire, hand-forged like the 
O’Shaughnessey, with a short shank and 
comes in a single gut with an offset barb, 
at 60 cents per dozen. For bait fishing 
these hooks will appeal to every user. 

Here is a new 
leader box, made 
of aluminium rub- 
beroid, with pads 
of felt. They are 
light in weight 
and can be fur- 
nished for fifty 









cents. This is about the latest thing in 
leader boxes, and is in a different class 
from the cheap tin and aluminum boxes 
on the market. 

In selecting the proper lines to use in 
different styles of fishing, the length and 





weight of the rod should be considered 
—for fly casting particularly, the line 
should ‘fit the rod. We have found and 
thoroughly tested a line known as’ the 
Imperatrix, a level line, which comes in 
25-yard lengths, in two sizes—F at $2.00 
and G at $1.75. These lines are braided 
solid from the fine silk, and are perfect 
in make and finish. The enamel will not 
chip off, which should commend them to 
critical anglers who desire a fine smooth 
casting line. 

If you are caught in the rain—and they 
say fishing is best during Spring showers 
—you can get a lot of comfort out of what 
one shop calls its Fairy fishing shirt. It is 
made of the finest cambric sheeting, wil- 
low green in color, coated with pure Para 
rubber gum, only weighs 20 oz., and rolls 
up small enough for the pocket or the 
fishing creel. When it rains, pull it on 
over the head as a shirt—it ties at the 
neck, with elastic wrists, and drops to the 
knees. The price is $6.50. Small, me- 
dium or large sizes should be mentioned 
when ordering. 


+ 
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Fiping Rock Country Club, Long Island, New York 





The Material Advantages of 
Goodyear Cords 


to others, theré would still be 
reason for preferring them. 


Many motorists tell us that once 
aman uses Goody ear Cord Tires 
on his car, he will no more go 
back to the fabric kind than he 
would to driving a horse. 


They say the additional comfort 
and riding ease delivered by 
these flexible tires forever spoil 
one for the earlier stiff type. 
Perhaps they exaggerate some- 
what, out of an excess of enthu- 
siasm; or again, perhaps not. 
Certainly Goodyear Cords are 
much spryer and livelier than 
ordinary tires. 

But ever if they were not, and 
were merely equal in comfort 


For the extra mileages they de- 
liver, the extra speed they give 
your car, the extra distances they 
exact from fuel, the freedom 
from trouble they insure—these 
are material advantages of dol- 
lars-and-cents value. 


Altogether, they make the higher 
price of Good y ear Cords the part 
of economy, and the tires them- 
selves the quality product of the 
tire industry. 


TheGood year Tire & RubberCo, 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 





The fly book illustrated is the handiest 
little book we have ever seen. Has pig- 
skin cover, and con- 
tains six transparent 
envelopes so that the 
flies may be very 






easily selected. It comes in a vest-pocket 
size, closes with a snap fastener. The 
price is $2.10. 

The final operation in fishing is landing 
the fish, and one of the most necessary 


items in an angler’s equipment is the land- 
ing net. There are probably more useless 
landing nets on the market than any other 
part of a fisherman’s outfit. The little 
landing net that we are illustrating is a 
bulley little net for trout fishing, known as 
the Beaverkill. It weighs 434 oz., is 20 





in. long, with a 10 by 8 in. ring, a steam- 
bent hickory frame, cord-wound handle 
well varnished, and fitted with a simplex 
aluminum snap catch. The price is $1.50. 
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Fishermen 


Come On 


May is the best 
month to get the big 
salmon, trout and bass 
in the 


MAINE LAKES 


the finest fishing coun- 
try in America. 


So come and get some of 
those glorious 6 and 8 pound- 
ers—there are lots of them— 
and. bigger ones. 


It’s an easy trip and the best 
of all spring outings. 


Only 10 Hours from New York 
Only 5 Hours from Boston 


Good guides, comfortable ho- 
tels, and fishing camps. 
Send for free booklets, ‘Fish and 


Game in Maine” and “‘Maine Guides.” 
Address 


VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room105, New York 


NewYork, NewHaven & Hartford R.R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 





HERE’S A REAL 
PLACE! 


For sale at Dingman’s Ferry, Pike county, 
Penn.—208 acres; house, barn, carriage shed 
—includes Adams Brook, best trout stream 
in country, stocked several years. 


Tract well timbered, concrete dams on 
stream assure proper flow, capable of holding 
large fish. Famous High Falls, which have 
been the subject for the brush of prominent 


artists, are on the property. Suitable for de- 
lightful home or small clubs. Selling to close 
estate; price $8,000 cash; no agents. Address 


John 8. Sutphen, 11 Desbrosses St., N. Y. C. 
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TROUT HABITS, LURES AND THEIR USE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE IQ7) 


Devices sometimes employed to get the 
bait where you want it, or to render it more 
effective, are floating it downstream on a 
chip or leaf, or feeding it to the fish before 
angling for them—an adaptation of salt- 
water “chumming.” The same thing is 
sometimes done at night, within the glare 
on the water of a fire built at the water’s 
edge. A very foxy stunt is to drop a fly 
on a patch of floating foam, which collects 
insects, and allow it to rest there till it 
sinks through. 

Other forms of decoying fish are some- 
times resorted to when food is badly needed 
in camp, as placing some minnows in a 
large corked bottle, the cork having a small 
hole through it and suspending it in mid- 
water. Maggots falling from fly-blown meat 
hung over a fish-hole will likewise attract 
fish. A blind may be made of branches to 
hide behind, in the vicinity of some espe- 
cially promising hole; it should be con- 
structed the day before. 


Other Trout Habits. 


URTHER data in reference to the 

habits of trout are: The principal feed- 

ing times are from 5 to Io o'clock in 
the morning and 5 to 8 at night. After a 
hard rain or in misty weather they are all- 
day feeders. The observation that the larg- 
est trout are not great surface feeders ap- 
plies more particularly to the native trout 
(salvelinus) than to the brown (fario). 

Trout are also more agile in rapids than 
in shallow water or pools, and must be 
struck more quickly. But.irrespective of 
this, the large trout strike more deliberately 
than small ones. Southard says they rarely 
rise to the artificial fly a second time the 
same day. In lakes and ponds all trout are 
largely ground feeders, because they find 
there most of their food. Other interesting 
observations by Mr. Southard* are as fol- 
lows: 

Rise most readily to artificial fly when 
they have been and are feeding and almost 
gorged. ; 

Large “rolling” fish taken only on sunken 
fly. 

Use larger flies in early spring; No. 4—6, 
because sight is poor. 

September (when in open season) one of 
the best times for fly-fishing both in lake 
and stream—just before breeding. 

Spawning grounds are mostly located -in 
the headwaters of smaller streams. 

Winter Habitat (November 1 to April 
1): Spawning season over, in deepest 
water, burrow in mud. Dark coloration. 

Spring Habitat (April 1 to June 15): 
Shallow, medium depth, along shore, on 
shoals and bars. Subdued coloration. 

Summer Habitat (June 15 to August 15) : 
Medium and deep water, not so deep as 
winter; under surface feeding, most shy. 
Bright coloration. 

Fall Habitat (August 15 to November 
1): Medium and shallow water, lightish 
bottoms. Brilliant coloration. 


N lakes and fairly still water of streams 
trout stay in or near the shallow water 
they first seek in spring after coming 

out of deep water, till they have finished 
“scouring” themselves on light gravelly 





*“Trout Fly-Fishing in America.” 





bottoms; then they “school,” move to other 
shallow places and by the middle of June 
settle in some good. feeding place for the 
summer. 

Modifying the ancient dictum as to using 
small and dark flies in clear water and 
bright weather and lighter and larger flies 
in deep and dark water and cloudy weather 
and for evening, Mr. Southard says dark 
flies get more rises than light in the even- 
ing, except it be overcast and very dark, 
when the lighter should be used. He recom- 
mends especially here dark flies having sil- 
ver bodies, as Silver Doctor, Silver Spot 
and- Silver Gnat. 

As a rule, bigger flies will catch bigger 
trout, though not always, and large fish 
are caught at night on bass—or even salmon 
size flies. Very light colored flies are less 
effective in rapid stream fishing. 

Wet or Dry Fly? 

ONSIDER¥YNG all -weathers and 
waters, more fish will be caught 
on the wet than on the dry fly. 

Good dry flies are: Alder, Black Gnat, 
Coachman, Olive Dun, Pale Evening Dun, 
Spent Gnat, both male and female; Jennie 
Spinner, Soldier Palmer, ;Hare’s Ear, 
Wickham’s Fancy, Red Spinner, March 
Brown, Silver Sedge, May-fly, Gowdung, 
Cinnamon, Iron Dun. Kerosene oil carried 
in a small, wide-mouthed bottle makes a 
perfectly efficient “floatem” preparation for 
the fly and for the leader and about fifteen 
feet of line mutton tallow is all the “deer- 
fat” necessary. It is understood that the 
dry fly is cast up and across stream and 
allowed to drift with the current and 
cocked, with wings erect and that three or 
four false casts into the air are made be- 
fore permitting it to alight each time. 

You are fishing with greater precision in 
using this method if you fish only when 
you see fish rising. This English practice 
of “fishing the rise” obviates covering a 
lot of water where there are no fish, and 
a lot of wear on tackle. But they may be 
rising very sluggish, then you have to “fish 
the water,” which is the prevalent American 
custom. In midsummer the water is low 
and clear and the trout most shy, and de- 
spite best efforts of fishing “fine and 
far-off”—finest possible manipulation of fly 
—it is almost useless to fly fish except at 
early morning and in the evening. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 

BAIT FISHING FOR TROUT 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 203) 
rod, short and some- what stiff, is better 
than a light delicate brook rod. This 
method applies perfectly to the capture of 
such coarse fish as perch, dace, chub, cat- 
fish or eels. For pickerel and pike perch, 
the worms used should be larger in size, 
but never two or more worms on a hook, 
and never more than one hook on a leader| 
Two or more baited rods to one angler in 
a boat is sure to fail, for various reasons. 
Fish are wary of unnatural abundance; 
and you, by paying strict attention and 
striking at the right time, with one rig 
only, are sure in the long run to get more 
sport and also more fish. 





Deep river pools— 
N the deep pools of running. rivers, 
where brown and speckled trout grow 
big and gross, driving away other fish 
trom their lair, the big fellows may often 


















be seduced by a large night-walker worm 
if it is properly played any time after 
sundown, or at early morning. The best 
way to do it is to fish for them with 
the rig illustrated, letting the current take 
the worm where it wills, leaving it to run 
round and round by the force of the water 
till the fish strikes.. For this method the 
stiff bait rod is the best tool: 


lVorming in clear water of 
rivers, in June and July— 

I have purposely left till the last this, 
the finest art of worm fishing, equal to the 
best methods in dry fly fishing. After the 
abundunt glut of early summer insects, 
trout are gorged, lying,close under boulders 
in shade from the glaring stin of hot sum- 
mer days. They do not rise to insects 
during the day. The expert can, at times, 
entice the wary fat trout with a small, 
bright clean lively worm, impaled on Num- 
mer 12 hook at the end of a long and very 
fine leader, the entire rig being that used 
in dry fly fishing. 

Cast the worm as a dry fly, and play it as 
such. This can only be done with properly 
scoured small pink worms. For this meth- 
od you wade down the middle of the 
stream, when the water is very low and 
clear. You are likely to succeed during 
the daytime, but certain to get fish after 
the sun has set. Let out your line as far 
as possible, and let the worm be taken by 
the action of the rod to every part of the 
stream, first on one side, then the other 
It is essential that the line be tapered, and 
that the gut be tapered so fine and the 
hook so small as to be almost invisible. 
The worm alone should be seen moving and 
kicking by the fish. But the angler must 
endeavor to be always out of sight. At 
such times and in such places, trout are 
unusually wary. 


"ALONG GOLDEN TROUT CREEK 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199) 
tatoes. This will be a sufficient excuse for 
its almost daily appearance at the camp 


table. 
D ing trout in bacon grease. Drop 

them, well seasoned and rolled in 
white cornmeal, into the Dutch oven, par- 
tially filled with boiling olive oil. The 
same oil may be used for many messes. 
Lift them out when thoroughly cooked to 
a rich golden brown. This is the last 
word in the cook book of ichthyologists. 
There is no greater delicacy. 

The season for Golden Trout opens on 
the first day of August and remains open 
for one month. The daily limit is twenty 
fish, over eight inches in length. As the 
limit is no catch at all, you will find ample 
time to visit neighboring streams and 
near-by glacial lakes, where the more com- 
mon varieties of trout abound. The Kern 
River country, rich in fish and game, is 
but a day’s trip away. 

Although little known, at present, this 
abundant wilderness is destined to be- 
come a great playground’ for those who 
love the open. Those who have within 
them still a smouldering spark of primi- 
tive manhood, will find this wondrous high 
country surpassing even anticipations this 
description of it may have raised. 


ISCARD the ancient custom of fry- 
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veins are filled with wanderlust. 


delayed buying your 1917 






Here It + Almost June! 


HE motorcyéle riding season is in full swing. The arteries of the nation 
are thickly dotted with Indians. Every road’s an Indian road. Your 


You're asking yourself why you’ve © 
gy a 


Indian Motocycle 


_ With Powerplus Motor 


Will another holiday or Sunday go by 
without an Indian? That red blood in 
your system, that love of the open’ which 
is every man’s heritage, tells you decided- 
ly no. 


Way over a hundred thousand Indian rid- 
ers have had your experience. They, too, 
found Indian-ing couldn’t long be resisted. 
Let us send you the standard Motorcycle 
Text Book—the 1917 Indian Catalog. 


Makers also of the 1917 Indian Light 


and__ ten 


Twin, Side Car, Electrically Equipped 
other 


model _ Bicycles. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


814 State Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 








FOR RENT 
Salmon Fishing 


A mile and a half of water on 
the Northeast branch Ste. Margue- 
rite River, near Tadousac, Province 
of Quebec, owned in fee. 

Affording fishing for two or 
three rods; five good pools within 
easy access of well equipped spa- 
cious camp beautifully situated on 
bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fish- 
ing is good until August 15th. 
Owners would like to rent or 
would consider an offer for the 
sale of the water. 

For further particulars apply to 





CAMERON MACLEOD 


Room 350 Tremont Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














When planning your next Outdoor trip— 
don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Ihs soft, air-filled body is never lumpy 
or damp. Rolls to a small light bundle 
for carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Ex- 
cellent in the home as well as on camp- 
ing, motoring and yachting trips. Write 
today for Catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. O00. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A 
RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 

our hatchery, and you _ be pleased with the 
result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


wxxia PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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Become a Game Farmer 


Write for these two books which tell all 
about this interesting and profitable work. 
**Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure,”’ is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole; describes the 
many game birds, tells of their food and 
habits, etc. ‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting,’’ is sent on receipt of 
10c in stamps. It is a complete man- 
ual on the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER co; 
_ 1061 Market Street 
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902 CHAPEL STREET: 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 

Indispensible to every 

lover of outdoor sport, and 

especially to those who 

love WALKING. Instruc- 

tive becasue of value in 

determining distances; a 

necessary adjunct to com- 

pass an as useful to 

SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 

the true solution of many 

a disputed question of how 

far it is to or from various 

points. Best of all 

it is a wonderful 

health promoter 

because its inter- 

- estin notations 

afford real incen- 

tive for WALK- 

wa ING. Whether you 

ak for health, 

business or pleas- 

ure — anywhere, 

everywhere, the 

AMERICAN  Ped- 

ometer tells the 

whole story of just 

how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

One Hundred Mile 

Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 
On the headwaters of the famous southwest 
Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 
with no carrys. 
Moose, caribou, deer, bear and partridge 
hunting; Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 


ing. 
Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 


THE DISH MOP IN CAMP. 

While the camper’s mind is apt to dwell 
on the feeds he plans to satisfy the outing 
appetite rather more than on other features 
of the culinary department, still some 
thought for the dishwashing to follow 
should not be out of place in his arrange- 


ments. o 


When on light equipment the problem 
of washing dishes with no larger pan than 
a coffee pail or small stew kettle may be 

simply solved by 
the use of a small 
dish mop. With the 
aid of a pair of pliers 
or other instrument 
the dish may be held 
and swabbed with 
boiling hot water 
without utensil, mop 
or water touching 
the hands. 

Speaking of pliers 
brings up the fact 
that a cheap pair of 
these instruments in- 

cluded in the camp outfit will be found by the 
camper to be the handiest tool in the pack 
for a hundred and one odd uses. Once 
tried they are indispensable. To add to 
their usefulness, the top of one handle may 
be bent in the form of a small hook to lift 
cooking pails from the fire by the bail. 


SHIPPING TAG HOLDER. 

Do you ship your canoe often? If so 
you have possibly noticed that tags are 
easily torn off, as well as unavailable at 
times. My duffle bags have now and then 
strayed far from destination simply through 
the detachment of both tags. I also know 
of, cases where canoes have been lost for 
all time, possibly through this same cause. 

I have safeguarded mine against “stray- 
ing” in the future by securely tacking a 
piece of stout transparent celluloid, 3 inches 
by 5 inches, to the center of a conspicuous 
part of the canoe (you can use a thwart, 
deck or bottom board), allowing one side 
to remain open for the insertion of a sup- 
ply of cards, the top one having the con- 
signee’s name and point of destination. 

I made others for the duffle bags by ce- 
menting and binding two pieces of celluloid 
together similar to a baggage check holder, 
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having a hole in the open end for the in- 


of the card reads: -“fragile—please handle 
with care—use no hooks.” 

I do everything I can to make it easy for 
the railroads, hoping they will make it easy 
for us. But there are always the transfer 
points, where cheap labor moves freight for 
so much a hundred-weight and wrecks the 
majority of the sportsmen’s outfits. When 
wil, the railroads wake up to that? 

Jute MaRsHALL. 


TO LIFT A HOT PAN 

It is better to be careful than sorry, as 
the manufacturers of a clever device for 
lifting a hot pan off the fire remind their 
customers in a circular sent along with 
the lifter. The illustration explains its 
construction, and it may be added that the 
lifter is arranged to grip any style pan, 
flat or with either straight-up or sloping 
sides. It takes such a firm hold that the 
pan can not slip or twist even if the con- 
tents are heavier on one side than the 
other. 

Such a lifter should solve the average 
camper’s thrice-a-day problem of how to 
get that hot pan off the fire without 
scorching his fingers—or his hat. And as 
it is finished in polished steel it is easy to 
keep clean and can be used for flapjack 


juggling and tossing fried fishflesh as well 
as for pan lifting. It weighs only ten 
ounces, and can therefore claim a nook in 
almost any camp kit. 


ROCKAHOMINY, THE IDEAL “CHUCK” 

Among those who are compelled to go 
extremely light in the wilderness, where 
every item of one’s outfit must be carried on 
his back, the question of nourishing food of 
small bulk and weight is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Pemmican, the great reliance of the 
Arctic traveller, does not seem to suit the 
needs of the greater part of our country, 
and its price is also a real consideration. 
Dehydrated vegetables and soups, such as 
erbswurst, are excellent but require some 
time for their preparation. For him who 
must travel rapidly and lightly nothing yet 
invented by modern civilization can surpass 
what has been the standby of the Indians 
from prehistoric days, and the main réliance. 
of the hardy pioneers of our own country. 
This“is rockahominy, also called pinole in 


sertion of a thong which is tied to a handle 
of the bag. The thong also keeps the tag 
from falling out. This time the reverse side 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 
Biggar Ridge, N. B., CANADA 
Telegraph address: East Florenceville, N. B. 


Mexico and the Southwest. 
Rockahominy is a coarse meal ground 
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from corn or maize, parched to a golden 
brown. The Indians formerly parched the 
corn in the ashes of the campfire and then 
ground it in a wooden or stone mortar. 
Modern methods are considerably simpler. 

When preparing it for my personal use, 
after parching.the corn, I grind it twice in 
a coffee mill, then pass it through an ordi- 
nary flour sieve to remove bran and large 
particles. Care must be taken to grind the 
corn just.small enough so that it will mix 
well with water but not form a paste, as 
flour would. 

The preparation of rockahominy for a 
meal is simplicity itself. It is not cooked, 
but is either eaten dry or mixed with cold 
water to form a thin gruel. Three or four 
heaping spoonfuls in a cup of water is suf- 
ficient for a meal. When intended to be 
eaten dry the addition of a little milk choco- 
late improves the flavor and also adds to 
the nutriment. 

A surprisingly small amount is required 
for a day’s ration. During the past fall a 
friend and I were tramping in ‘the Great 
Smoky Mountains and each day the noon 
meal for both of us consisted of a leather 
tobacco pouch three-fourths full of rocka- 
hominy, with the addition of one five-cent 
cake of sweet chocolate. This was ample 
for us during a hard day’s tramping and 
climbing. 

While rockahominy could hardly be rec- 
ommended as the sole article on one’s grub 
list, its keeping qualities, light weight and 
cheapness, in addition to its high nutritive 
value, certainly render it worthy of serious 
consideration as an emergency food. 


THE HANDY LITTLE FILE. 

In a camp kit nothing pays nearer 100 per 
cent. on the investment than 10 cents spent 
on a little six-inch flat file. 

Hundreds of occasions will present them- 
selves for its use. One not to be over- 
looked is the obdurate, much-abused, all- 
purpose axe that has refused to yield to the 
most painful coaxing of the whetstone. A 
little stroking with the file will achieve won- 
ders. Considering what is commonly ex- 
pected of an ordinary camp axe by the tyro, 
no whetstone has yet been manufactured 
that alone can keep this most necessary tool 
sharp. 

In lieu of the impossible in camp—a 
grindstone—the next best thing is the file; 
after which the whetstone, or axe stone, has 
its place in smoothing the wire edge. 





HOW TO CATCH STONE CATFISH 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly secure for me through 
the columns of your interesting publication 
an answer to the following inquiry: 

Will someone please tell me how to 
catch stone catfish—the little fellows used 
for bass bait? The only way I know is 
by “bobbing” at night; that is, by using a 
small bunch of angle worms strung on 
thread, which is rather slow and. unsatis- 
factory. Cuas. C. Rire. 

3855 Poplar street, Philadelphia. 


Ideal for 
Autom 


A 


over 800 pounds. Will not tip. 
Made of best quality canvas, hard-wood and new process rust- 
At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers 


If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of 
Express prepaid to points east of Mississippi River. 
Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 543 East 79th St.,"New York 


iron. 


$3.50. 


















campers. 


STREAM 


‘TELESCOPE COT BED 


REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a minute or two 
umbrella and 


McMILLIN AUTO BED 


Can be set up in car in 3 minutes. 

Weighs 13 pounds, rolls into a bundle 4 inches in diameter 
and 2 feet long, and is so compact you can store it away under 
the back seat all the year around. 

Not a hammock, but a warm, comfortable spring bed for auto 


We guarantee that there is no strain on top of car, will not 
sag in center and plenty of room over seats for two heavy 









Home, Lawn, Porch, Roof, 
Yacht or Motor Boat 







Large and streng—will sus- 
Nothing to get out of order. 
proofed 






ce, 

































touring cars, $10.00. 
Will 
ae guaranteed or money back. 


O. D., with privilege of three days’ examination; i 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Dept. 2 


expense. 


AUTO BED COMPANY 





witht a BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, converting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 Ibs. Price $13.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 


Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. Cata- 
logue Free. 
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ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass. 


NESSMUK’S OLD HUNTING GROUNDS 
FOR SALE 


Where Nessmuk lived and wrote—Consists of 
about 1,300 acres, embracing Nessmuk’s favor- 
ite trout-stream es into his river, where 
black bass and speckled trout are plentiful. 
Bear, deer and other game animals roam its 
forests. 

Located at Stone -Station on the New York 
Central R. R., in Slippe township, Trogi 
County, Penn.—the wildest gorge in the Alle- 
ghenys. ; 

State owns surrounding land, insuring fire 
and forest protection; taxes not over $50 yr.; 
oil and coal supposed to underlie property. 


Send your proposition to 


Nessmuck’s Hunting Grounds 
care FOREST AND STREAM, 
118 E. 26th Street, New York City. 
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fit any car with either one-man or old-style top. 5 
Or if you remit $2.00 on account goods will be sent 

















Remit cash with order. . Satisfaction 





f you don’t like it, send back at our 
on Auto Camping. 


Bellingham,‘ Wash. 















There are no Land- 
marks on the Water. 














and at night you.can’t see the “= 
shore—so when you start the i 
-> motor, or slip out in your canoe, ' 
= be sure your equipment in- 


cludes a 
Dollar 


LEEDAWL c3kikkss 


The only a — Compass at 


Ask your dealer—if he cannot—or will not 
supply you, we will send you one postpaid 












for $1.00. 
Other Taylor-Made Compasses 
Ceebynite, $3.00; Meradial, $2.50; -Litenite, 





$2.00; Aurapole, $2.50—a complete, handsome 
Made-in-America Line. 


Write for folder or send 10 cts. for book, 
“The Compass, the Sign Post of the World.” 


Jaylor /nstrument Companies 


Rechester, N. Y. 


M Scientifi 
to J emete 


Dealers—T ay lor Made-In- 
America are 
Fast Sellers. Write for our 
Proposition today. 










































You Can Tramp All Day : 

You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 

















intended. (Note illustration) 4 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- 
porting straps while the other sack is c 
All sizes. Mailed in plain kage on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refu if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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Moose Heads 


of exceptional size were secured in the 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


in September and October, 1916, 
several of them with antlers having 1 
spread of five to six feet. 


The Bull Moose which attacked 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
killed by him within fifty miles of the 
city of Quebec. 

Mrs. Hi G. Campbell, Jr., of New 
York has‘a record of a black bear 
and a large bull moose at Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hugting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


(eae 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 
Write for all particulars concerning fish- 
ing and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to > 


Hon. Honore Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 








BIG GAME HUNTING | 


Heads guaranteed. I am in the best big game 
country in the Northwest. LCocated in ao ieeke 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. I am where 
the game is. Have hunted the territory for years. 
Will guarantee bear in Spring and Elk in season. 
Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 
other business but hunting and guiding and will 
furnish best of references from people from all 
arts of the world who have been out with me. 

ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 


ei J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 








and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purpéses a_ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. " 


368 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
“Forest and Stream” 


Please mention 


| 


| 
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HOW TO CARRY A GUN 
The safest way to carry a gun is over 
the right shoulder, with the muzzle point- 
ing well up. 
The handiest way, where game may be 
flushed, is in the hollow of the left arm. 


This is a dangerous position. And you 
must be careful to see that your friend— 
if you are hunting with a companion— 
is at your right hand. ; 

Never handle a gun so that it points 
toward yourself, your friend or your dog, 
or anything that you do not wish to de- 
stroy. If you want the fields to afford you 
sport without danger, cultivate a self-pos- 
sessed manner, and never under any con- 
ditions—either in earnest or in fun—point 
a gun, loaded or unloaded, at anything you 
do not wish to destroy. 

Make up your mind never to carry a gun 
in a position that, if an accident does ex- 
plode it, it will endanger the life of any liv- 
ing thing. If a companion is in the field 
with you, no matter how near a flushed 
bird may be, do not shoot until you know 
just where your companion is. Remember 
that while a stray shot may not kill, it may 
easily put out an eye. 

SIGHTS FOR THE TWENTY-TWO. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your article, “The Little Twenty-Two,” 
in the March issue, is of great interest to 
me, being a strong advocate of the .22 auto- 
matic as the most companionable gun I 
know of. 

However, I wish to ask J. J. C. what 
sights he uses on his that enables him to 
perform so accurately at long ranges, as 
mentioned. 

One of my automatics is equipped with 
standard Winchester sights; the other with 
Lyman bead front No. 3, folding leaf rear, 
set for fifty yards, similar to that of the 
Winchester express and a Lyman peep com- 
bination. And although I have probably 
used 25,000 cartridges between the two 
guns, I could not say truthfully that I ever 
did any very accurate work at 200 yards. 

My average at a four-inch bull at 100 
yards, shooting 500*shots in one afternoon, 
was QI per cent.; but I find I cannot do 
very well at much longer ranges with this 
arm, while at 500 yards, Creedmore target, 
using .35 Winchester, I showed 44x50 and 
43x50. 

If J. J. C. would be kind enough to ad- 
vise me regarding the sights used I would 
greatly appreciate it. JosepH W. GLYNN. 

554 Quincy street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR TALLOWING 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

An esteemed correspondent, in your 

April number, offers an ordinarily imprac- 





tical substitute for the tallowing of shells. 
Few hunters have both twelve and ten- 
gauge shells for his method. He evidently 


* confuses ordinary fat-tissue with tallow-fat 


—as different as are lard and beeswax. 
The hard tallow-tissues will harden, after 
melting, about a shot charge so firmly as 
to burst a choked barrel. The softer fats 
have little effect. 

I have used both, for years, in emer- 
gency hunting, and have sent a tallowed 
black-shell charge entirely through a fawn’s 
body, upon two occasions. Fresco T. Forp. 

_ Berkeley, Cal. 


FOUND HIM <A RIFLE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg to thank you for publishing my 
letter relative to my desiring a Kentucky 
rifle, and, for your interest, beg to say 
that I received seven answers to it. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 
Richmond, Va. W. P. PAaAtTTeErRsoN. 


ANOTHER RELOADED SHELL. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I should like to add my experience to 
that of V. E. Strayer, Fayette, Iowa, in 
re “rebuilt shells.’ My plan is very sim- 
ple and was used with a 12-guage 28-inch 
barrel gun. 

I drew the shot from a shell containing 
22 grains of powder, then forced an un- 
crimped 16-gauge shell down on to the 
wads covering the powder charge. I then 
placed 21 shot that just chambered in a 16- 
gauge shell, put one thin wad on the shot, 
and recrimped. 

While grouse shooting with a couple of 
friends, one of our dogs put up a wild 
turkey and it ran into a large hemlock tree, 
and from there to the very top of a long 
bodied poplar, fully one hundred yards 
from where I stood. I drew out one of 
my 7% shot cartridges and put in one of 
my rebuilt cartridges with 21 shot. In 
aiming, the turkey looked very small at the 
distance, but two of these shots passed com- 
pletely through the bird and killed it in- 
stantly. 

I should have said I cut off the 16-gauge 
shell, even with the 12-guage, before plac- 
ing the 21 shot and recrimping. I now use 
a 16-gauge gun, and shall load some shells 
the same way by making use of No. 20 
shells for concentrators. 

The recrimping is rather a hard job— 
that is, to make a neat job of it. I don’t 


think the crimping necessary, however, un- 
less one should load both barrels of his 
gun, in which case the first shot is likely 
to jar the wad loose in the other barrel. 
Tallow will prevent this, no doubt. 

Ernest L. Ewpanx. 
C. 


Hendersonville, N. 











GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASS’N MEETING 


HE third national conference of the 
department of game breeding and pre- 
. serving of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association came to an end March 
14 with a dinner in fhe Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel at which nearly 300 sportsmen and game- 
keepers, gathered from every important 
game state, were present. The dinner was 
presided over by Frederic C. Walcott, re- 
tiring chairman of the department, and the 
report of the resolutions committee, offered 
by Dr. A. K. Fisher of the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey was unani- 
mously adopted. 
Briefly summarized, “these 
were as follows: 


1. A call to the 5,000,000 sportsmen of the 
United States to stand loyally by the Presi- 
dent in the country’s hour of need and an 
assurance to the President that they would 
do so. 

2. A call upon Congress to enact at once 
the enabling act, designed to make effective 
the treaty for the protection of birds that 
migrate between this country and Canada. 


3. A request that the Biological Survey 
institute an investigation into the apparent 
alarming diminution in the numbers of 
woodcock and make such suggestions as it 
deems fit for preserving this species. 


4. Providing that a list of reputable 
breeders of game birds and mammals be 
compiled by the department as an offset 
to the large number of unscrupulous men 
who are imposing upon the public at the 
present time. 


resolutions 


USINESS sessions of the conference 

occupied two days, March 13 and 14. 

Particular insistence was made _ in 
most of the papers read that the public be 
educated to the fact that the preserving of 
game is a science and as such in most in- 
stances is to be preferred to long closed 
seasons for the protection and increase of 
game. 

Among subjects that claimed particular 
attention were the breeding of ruffed 
grouse, quail and ringneck pheasants. Alex 
G. MacViear, in his report as chairman of 
the committee on ruffed grouse breeding, 
announced that a new and hopeful experi- 
ment in breeding this species would be 
tried out this year under the direction of 
his father, Donald MacVicar, for thirty 
years head gamekeeper for the Duke of 
Leinster. Moving pictures illustrating in 
detail the technique of pheasant and quail 
breeding were shown by E. A. Quarles. 


Attention was called to the imposition on 
the public on the-part of a large number of 
breeders who advertise and sell as “genuine 
wild mallard ducks” birds that are purely of 
the puddle duck variety. E. A. McIlhenny 
showed stereopticon views illustrating the 
difference between the genuine wild mallard 
and the puddle duck variety. 


Interesting addresses on the general sub- 
ject of wild life conservation were made by 
J. B. Harkin, Commissioner of Canadian 
Parks; Robert Sterling Yard, United States 
Department of the Interior, and Bradford 
Scudder, of Greenwich, Conn. 

The guest of honor at the dinner was the 
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Shoot! | 


ET HOLD of a SAVAGE 

AUTOMATIC today and 
shoot the ten shots quick and 
straight, “as easy as pointing 
your finger.” 

The accuracy and ease of operation of the 
SAVAGE tell only half the story. The other 
half comes after years of experience-with it— 
strong, durable, never-failing—no matter how 
hard the service. 

When you want an Automatic pistol you 
want the best—the surest. See the SAVAGE 
today at your gun dealer’s—he knows guns— 
or send to us for full details and prices. 


Savage Arms Company 
359 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


Makers of the famous Lewis Automatic Machine Gun and 
manufacturers of military, high power and small caliber sport- 
ing rifles. 





“‘“Aseasy as. 
pointing your finger”’ 








CHENIN 















Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.00 





NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
gang-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000 f.s. velocity, 
but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 30 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for,stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NEWFOUNDLAND E2rtiite‘tor ‘Camper ana angie 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 

















A Country of Fish and Game 





For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

¥ or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Spertsmen have kvuown it for 
years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


TAXIDERMIST 


415 St. Johns Place, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LARGE GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE! 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND OUTDONE! 
ST. VINCENT ISLAND, FLA. 
in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 13,000 
acres of pine forest, fresh water lakes, grassy 
savannahs, wild. boar, native Virginia and Osecola 
deer, also imported Indian deer, wild cattle, tur- 
key, millions of ducks and all varieties of fish. 
The Island with bungalows, hunting lodges, yachts, 
boats and vehicles for sale to close an _ estate. 
Easily protected. Many thousand acres of finest 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Why not try a trip to this country where good 
sport is assured? The sportsmen who have been 
come again year after year. The rivers are 
full of salmon and trout, whilst caribou and 
other game wander over the country. Write 


and let me arrange your trip. pine trees. Booklet sent on request. For infor- 
mation inquire V. M. Pierce, 663 Main Street, 
J. R. WHITAKER Buffalo, New York. 


The Bungalow *Grand Lake, Newfoundland 










































































Sportmen’s 
Favorite 
Shooting Combinations 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun—the first hammerless solid breech re- 
peating shotgun— 
The Remington UMC Autoloading Shotgun with its locked breech—also 
the first hammerless arm of its kind— 
No sportsman needs to be told what such PRACTICAL betterments mean 
to him as well as to the whole shooting sport. The simplicity, the easy 
operation, the results, have popularized these splendid shotguns among the 
shooters of discriminating tastes. 
Known as “The Speed Shells” from coast 
to coast, ARROW and NITRO CLUB 
Steel Lined Shotshells are used by a 
majority of our leading trap and field 
shooters because they are absolutely de- 
Maras pendable and just a fraction of a second 
. oie wens §6guicker in getting to the mark. The 
eae i oan steel lining does it. 


Your nearest Remington UMC dealer— 
the man who has the Red Ball Sign of 
Sportmen’s Headquarters on his store— 
will be glad to serve your Remington 
UMC wants. | 


The Remington Arms Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co, Inc. 


Woolworth Bldg. § New York City 


A Gentleman’s Gun 


should be so engraved as to proclaim his personality. 
| | furnish original designs and execute engraving of a 
i) high order. My work has proven most satisfactory. 


Let me give your 
gun, rifle or revolver 
that exclusive, personal 
touch. 


R. J. KORNBRATH 


Engraver and Designer 
26 State St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Hon. Honore Mercier, Minister of Colon- 
ization, Mines and Fisheries of Quebec, 
who took an active part in the negotiation 
of the Canadian bird treaty. 

Each year the department awards certi- 
ficates of merit to the individual organiza- 
tion which, in the opinion of its executive 
council, has done the best work in the 
breeding and preserving of game. This 
year the certificates were awarded for best 
work in the breeding of game to Samuel 
Evans, St. Charles, Ill., and for best work 
in the preserving of game, E. C. Hinshaw, 
Chief Game Warden, Iowa. 

E. A. MclIlhenny and William F. Finley 
showed a collection of moving picture films 
of wild life. 

The following officers of the department 
were elected for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, William B. Boulton, president Flan- 
ders Club, Flanders, Long Island; vice- 
chairman, E. C. Hinshaw, chief game war- 
den, Iowa; treasurer, Tracy Dows, Fox- 
hollow farm, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; secretary, 
W. D. Howser, conservation commissioner, 
Tennessee. ce 


A NEW GUN CLUB PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION IN MINNESOTA 
One of the most recent gun clubs to 
announce the promotion of fish and game 
conservation as definitely part of its activi- 
ties is the Red Lake Falls Gun Club and 
Game and Fish Protective Association, 
which has just been formed in Minnesota. 
Its definite aims, as expressed in resolu- 
tions uttered by the club at its birth, em- 
brace restricting the open season for 
prairie chickens in Minnesota to two weeks 
each year, from September 15 to October 
1; and for quail, pheasant and partridges, 
from Ocotber 15 to November 1. They 
also want the season‘on turtle doves, wood- 
cock, woodducks and plover closed abso- 
lutely until September 5 of next year. 
Following are the officers of the club: 
President, E. A. Nelson; vice-president, 
C. O. Kenkel; secretary and treasurer, 
William H. Krueger; finance commission, 
P. B. Gaas and Fred Sry. 


THE ROBERTSON COLLECTION 

The J. Ross Robertson Ornithological 
Collection, embracing a large number of 
original water colors depicting early bird 
life in the province of Ontario, Canada, 
was recently presented to the public library 
board of Toronto. 

The collection was made by William 
Pope, an Englishman, who spent the great- 
er part of his life in Western Ontario. It 
forms a valuable record of bird life of the 
province in the early days. 


SILVER TIP FOX PROVES PROS- 
PECTOR’S BEST STRIKE 

John Hanson, a prospector of central 
Idaho, has traveled hundreds of miles over 
mountain peaks in search for veins of 
silver and gold nuggets, but he never made 
any luckier strike with his pick than he 
did with his gun recently, says The Spo- 
kane Chronicle. It was when Hanson 
brought down a silver tip fox with a pelt 
valued at $1,000. The animal was jet black 
except for a snow ball at the end of the 
brush and a few white spines along the 
back. 
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THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


SIR ISAAC’S IDEAL DISCIPLE IS NOT NECES- 
SARILY HE WHO CATCHES THE MOST FISH. 


By VIRGINIUS. 


HE complete angler is not he who best 
catches fish, but rather he who catches 
fish and contentment. 

There is the man who is up betides and 
off for his day’s fishing with the sun. All 
day long he fishes with all his might; he 
catches fish—plenty of them. Every min- 
ute he is tense, and thoroughly alive to 
every chance for hooking a fish. When 
he misses a strike, it annoys him intensely, 
and he works the harder. He is undoubt- 
edly an expert fisherman, and enjoys his 
art greatly; but his contentment comes at 
the end of the day as he gazes on the fish 
he has caught. 

Then there is the man who goes forth 
more leisurely. He too fishes all day, and 
catches a fish. But he strolls along the 
stream, not only awake to the chances of 
catching fish, but on the alert to see the lit- 
tle wren that pops about in the trees; the 
gray squirrels that scamper along the 
ground and with a bound go tearing up 
into the highest branches. He finds time 
to lie down on a mossy spot and, gazing 
up through the winking leaves, to smoke 


his pipe and dream. He is up again when 
the pipe is finished, perhaps to spend an 
hour over one small pool. If he misses a 
rise, he does not worry; it offers a chance 
to pit his skill against the wariness of 
mister fish. 

And the pool must rest before he will 
cast again; this is welcomed as a chance 
to wander off through the woods for a 
while. All the wild things mean some- 
thing to this angler. He has all day, and 
the miles of stream he covers amount to 
naught. He may not cover more than half 
a mile, but every inch of that distance 
gives him his contentment; he does not 
have to wait ’til his day’s sport is over 
to feel contented, or until he has creeled 
so many fish, or one of such and such a 
size. 

The fact that he is fishing is what counts 
with him: to be off in the woods and 
meadows, following some quiet brook, 
away from the strenuousness of every day; 
finding there happiness and perfect con- 
tentment. 

He is the complete angler. 





This Book Tells the How of Bait Casting 


—gives complete instructions in this branch of the angling sport 
for the beginner and many valuable ideas for the veteran will be 
found within its covers. It also describes many specialties which 
have proven popular in waters from Canada to Texas and from 
Maine to California. Last, but not least, there is a story of boy- 
hood fishing days that will make any sportsman’s heart beat 
with enthusiasm and it shows why bait casting is the most pop- 
ular means for landing ‘‘Big Ones.”’ 


‘And This Reel Makes 
Skillful Casting Easy 


The South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel eliminates all 
need of thumbing the 
spool when cast- 
ing and there- 
fore makes 
the matter of 



































oming a 
Free skilled caster 
Book a mere question 


of learning to throw 


South Bend Bait accurately with the rod. The 
font Colfax ae. South Bend Reel is not solely 
South Bend, i. for beginners. Many dyed-in- 
the-wool casters swear by it because of its 


smooth action, free-running, long-wearing qualities and dependa- 
bility in all kinds of service. This reel possesses the only true 
anti-back-lash principle and as this feature can be made in- 
operative it can be used as an ordinary reel. Let us send 
youThe Days of Real Sport” whichevery one interested 
in outdoor sports will find most interesting. It de- 


Please send me acopy of 
your book,“The Days of 
eal Sport.” 





sam scribes this reel. Simply give your name 
address on the coupon. a 
Adare SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 





10265Colfax Ave., So. Bend, Ind. 









You Sportsmen who live in the Open 


you need 
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when you hold your gun 
“right” and action, locks, 
triggers, etc., are well 
lubricated with 


HOMOL, 


Guns and fishing reels re- 
spond instantly to a well- 
directed drop of HOMOL. A 

' sluggish or rusty gun or reel 
may spoil your outing—and 
your temper. 


Lubricate and prevent vest 
with HOMOL. 


Five ounces of generously 
good oil in the HOMOL patent 
can. Can’t leak, always ready. 





















If your dealer has not yet 
received his supply of 
HOMOL, send us his name and 
a quarter and we will put a 
caninyour hands 


“promptly, car- 
riage prepaid. p 
ns 


WM. PETERMAN, Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 









Reload Your Shells 


It is easy, good sport and cuts your 
ammunition bill way down. 


j Use 
Ideal Reloading Tools 


They do the trick perfectly. 
You should know all about this. 
You can, too, if you get 


The Ideal 
Hand Book 


It tells you about 
powders, bullets, 
primers, tools, 
methods of loading and reloading shot- 
gun, rifle and pistol. ammunition— 
How to cast bullets, measure powder 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, 
penetration and energy—How to find 
twist in rifle barrel, tables reducing 
grams to grains, also shotgun or 
smooth bore gauges. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. This 
splendid book free for 6 cts. postage. 


Send for It 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
270 Meadow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Pe <i 
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Fishing’s Great 
in the 
Deep Maine Woods 


Every delight of the wilds under 
conditions as easy or as rigorous 
as you care to make them. 


HUNTING, CANOEING, 
CAMPING, HIKING 


in the finest virgin country, 
teeming with fish and all kinds 
of game. 

































Experienced guides, licensed by 
the State of Maine, make condi- 
tions ideal for the safe enjoy- 
ment of the solitudes. All facil- 
ities for the comfort of ladies 
and youngsters. 


Allagash River canoe 
trips through unbroken 
forest—20 to 200 miles. 


Easily accessible and not expensive 
—through sleepers. 


Send 10 cents for a copy of 
“In the Maine Woods, 1917.” 
Articles, illustrations and col- 
ored sectional maps showing 
fishing waters, distances and 
how to take the many trips 
available. It gives routes, 
locations. of hotels and 
camps and their rates, in- 
formation about guides——in 
short all one wishes to know. 
The supply of these books is 
limited. Send at once. 


Address Vacation Bureau 
Department C 


A Reel Sensation! 


Here is a new reel that doubles 


the pleasure of fly fishing. 

In mechanical perfection, the Rainbow Reel is 
equal to the best imported 
type, while at its price, it is 
unquestionably the best fly 
reel that money can buy. 

Exceptionally light, 
weighing only 3% oz., yet 
strong enough to stand the 
hardest usage. Compact in 
size, yet gives good line ca- 
pacity. 

So perfectly balanced, so 
smooth running so sturdy, 
so convenient in its ‘‘taka- 
part” feature, that you se- 

; cure a degree of pleasure 
from fly fishing never before 
experienced. Price $5.00. 
FREE: Send for de- 

scriptive pamphlet 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 
3 Congress St., Newark, N. J. 
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TO LURE THE WILY TROUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 204) 


stream. This general impression is, and 
must be, the ground work of our imita- 
tion. 


ONSIDERATIONS of convenience 

often lead us to be content with 

something short of what we might 
with more labor accomplish. After all, 
when it is remembered that the trout, 
under advantageous circumstances, sees 
our artificial fly for but one critical mo- 
ment, we can easily believe that after 
a certain stage is reached, each degree 
of closer resemblance to nature has a 
smaller value than the last; and that if 
the main characteristics of the natural 
are expressed in the artificial, the latter 
may be considered a good one. 

Take the Olive Dun for example. This 
fly has a body olive green down the 
back, olive yellow anderneath, and sides 
ribbed with both colors. Since the 
sides are most exposed to the view of 
the fish, their impresion on the eye must 
so predominate as to make it sufficient 
that the whole body of the artificial 
should uniformly resemble them. 

I omitted to mention, in my remarks 
regarding the state of consciousness, ex- 
isting in a feeding fish, that quite a num- 
ber of anglers advocate a theory that 
has for its basis the statement that the 
best results are obtained by the use of an 
artificial fly resembling the natural in 
most respects, but with such a difference 
as might be expected to excite curiosity 
but not engender fright. There is some- 
thing in this worthy of our attention; 
at a future date I will allude to it. If 
applied only at times, when fish are not 
on the feed, it is worthy of consideration; 
otherwise it depends upon an obvious 
fallacy, when its application is extended. 
When the fish have banqueted to satiety 
and have retired to enjoy their siesta 
sub-tegmine fagi, it is useless to make an 
appeal to their appetites; and-a more 
puerile proceeding cannot be conceived 
than to catch some insect that may be 
in evidence in the locality, tie its coun- 
terpart beside the stream, and hope by 
this procedure to secure a rise. This 
advice you will find in the literature of 
angling. Candor compels me to state 
that I pursued this idiotic method, the 
success of which can be very easily sur- 
mised. 


O not for a moment imagine that 
D the exact imitation theory is the 

only successful appeal that can be 
made to the salmonidae. The statement 
is not correct, and misleading to the 
angler in the extreme. In a_ short 
article of this character, it is only pos- 
sible to outline the leading points, leav- 
ing out the details; and these details 
are sometimes of the greatest import- 
ance. In another letter, it will be a 
pleasure to me to tell you the proper 
course to pursue when fish are not feed- 
ing, and the flies that are most efficient 
for their capture when lethargic. To do 
this part of it requires careful study, but 
you have my assurance that I will make 
no statement I cannot substantiate“by 
logical reasoning. 


~ 

Fact confirms the inference, that as 
dry-fly fishing is a development of wet- 
fly fishing, of a necessity the artificial 
lures employed in the newer style should 
be developments of those used in the 
older. In the hackle and wings of the 
dry-fly, the results of this developing 
process are chiefly noticeable. The ¢&- 
cessive number of the fibres of the 
hackles for the purpose, is firstly, of 
supporting the fly when it is in contact 
with the surface of the water, and sec- 
ondly, of affording greater resistance to 
its descent, also decreasing the impetus 
of its impact on the water. The split- 
wings usually employed, acting like a 
parachute, fulfil the same purpose. 


N almost every case of practical im- 
| portance, a body which does not sink 

to the bottom, displaces a quantity of 
fluid equal in weight to itself. This 
Archimedean rule is but of minof import- 
ance to the dry-fly angler. There is a 
great difference between the molecular 
structure of the particles at the surface 
of the fluid, and those beneath. The 
cohesive power of the latter is practically 
nothing, whereas that of the former is 
such as to cause the surface of the liquid 
to assume all the properties of an elastic 
skin. This will explain the well-known 
fact that a dry and well polished needle 
will float. If the surface of the needle 
be rough, the water will creep over it, 
and the supporting skin beneath give 
way. 

Place a dry-fly on the surface of the 
water, in an upright or “cocked” posi- 
tion. Its displacement is very small, 
little more than the bend of the hook 
being under water. Sink the fly, press- 
ing it well under the water. On_ the 
pressure being removed, if it be a typical 
dry-fly it wil rise rapidly until the tips 
of the wings touch the surface, where 
it will remain entirely submerged,—held 
down by the elastic skin on the water, 
which before, when it was floating proper- 
ly, held it up. . 


HE influence of this elastic skin in 

dry-fly fishing, is supreme. The 

case of the dry-fly made of feathers, 
which have lost their natural oil, is such 
that the stretched elastic skin will creep 
over it and pull the fly beneath the sur- 
face. Since the surface of oil and 
water will not adhere, oiling the 
feathers prevents the water from creep- 
ing over the fly—enabling it to float for 
a much longer time. This is the secret 
of the “oil tip,’ indispensable in aiding 
the angler to dry his fly when off the 
water, and equally important when the 
fly is on the water. 

I suggest the following “oil tip” to my 
brother anglers, as being. an exceedingly 
good one. Place a few pieces of paraffine 
wax in a wide-mouth bottle, add twice 
the volume of paraffine oil. Place the 
bottle in hot water, shaking it now and 
again until the wax and oil are thor- 
oughly mixed together. Now immerse 
the flies in it for a few minutes, then 
take them out and press them gently 
between two folds of a cloth, to remove 
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THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, °89; Mar. 21,11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Giews Fish, in 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 








the superfluous dressing. That a fly will 
float is indispensable to the illusion con- 
tained in the exact imitation theory; and 
there is no getting away from the oil 
tip if the fly is constructed with feathers. 

A really good fly should be consructed: 

1. To fall in the correct position. 

2. To fall so gently on the skin of the 
water as not to break through it. 

3. To distribute its weight evenly on 
the surface of the stream. 

4. To prevent the skin on the water 
from creepitg over it. 










In Variety, 
Quantity, and 
Speed of Catch 


nothing equals the first prize 
winner of the 1916 Field and 
Stream contest—the 


Rush TangoMinnow 


Registered Trade Mark 

Y river, the river of my study and 

my love, is flowing calmly and 

peacefully in its shadow, greenly 
onward to the sea. The placid pools 
transmit the same reflections, the sun- 
light glistens on its shallows, and on its 
meadows. The lilium canadense lifts its 
royal crown above the waving green, the At your dealer’s or re postpaid, 75 
scarlet cardinal flower flashes along its for dealer’s name and ‘ Cc 
bank, and with its harmonic coloring Set ot aenetes, Coles, Ce : 
lends enchantment to the scene. Appar- wae Mice ek, ete 
ently it is unchanged, since forty years pens ie at mieten erate drenadieied: 
ago I launched my birch canoe below the 


fountains which mark the boundary of J K RUSH 
its impetuous source. But there is an * 2 


Its sensational record catches of game fish have made it the 
favorite alike of professional and amateur anglers. 

Ideal for trolling or casting. Has all the dip and wiggle of a 
live minnow. Practically weedless. Floats when idle. Won't 
catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. Each packed in neat box. Our 
Radiant Bait glows at night—that’s when the big ones feed. 





The Rush Tango Minnow is the original swimming, 


invisible something about my river that diving, wobbler bait; covered b ts, includ- 
8 y 963 S. A. & K. Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. iving, nobbler baits funy y paten 


had little or no existence then. It thrills 
along its rips, permeats its stretches, and 


broods with sombre wings above its en- IF YOU GO FISHING 


tire course. 
The element of fear has entered into YOU NEED FOREST AND STREAM 
the life of the few remaining denizens of | (Game and Fishing Laws in Brief: Price 25c) 118 E. 28th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















T has the widest 
range of wigg- 
ling movement 
2 ever put into a bait— 

and no crooked body or 
freak projections to spoil the 
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James Heddon’s Sons 
Box 17 Dowagiac, Mich. 





































5 RHEADS **BASS PLU 
THE WAGAWWAGA” 









~ | Carved Wood Propeller, Price $1.00 | 2 
_ Steel Blade Propeller, . tno 
Painted. Red, Green, Blue and White. 


Head and tail hooks put on to suit. Tail wags from side to side. 
_| Baits sent on receipt of price; if not satisfactory, and returned 
as sent, money will be promptly refunded. 


Address LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


are still ploughing with a _ crooked 

PLE stick, others continue to fish with 
wooden plugs, covered with GANG - 

: HOOKS, while the “live ones” are 

fishing with Al. Foss Pork Rind 

8 Minnows. 

y — Now, Mr. Fisherman, does not 
common sense tell you that if you 
are continually changing from one 
lure to another, that there is a 
screw loose somewhere, and you 
have not found the right one yet? 





Oriental Wiggler $1.00 


Those who use Al. Foss Pork Rind 
Minnows, simply lack the will power to 
change lures, but spend the time fishing, 
that they formerly consumed in trying to 
find one that they could catch fish with. 

The Oriental and Little Egypt Wigglers 
for Bait-casting and ‘trolling, the Skidder 
for shallow and weedy water. 

We put up specially for these lures, Pork Rind Strips, that are thin and flexible, free from 
grease, and-the genuine bear our label. 

We would prefer to sell you through our dealer, BUT if he is “asleep at the switch” send 
$3.00 for full set of samples and one extra jar Pork Rind Strips. 


Made by AL. FOSS 


1726 to 1736 Columbus Road 
. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. 


Skidder 75c. 
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its waters. But evolution is throwing 
around them a mantle of protection, and 
they are becoming keenly sensitive to 
the danger that lurks in the bold and ob- 
trusive coloring of the ordinary artificial 
lure. There is no true sport in which the 
element of chance between the pursuer 
and pursued is not fairly even. This 
river is persistently bait fished, and it 
is merely a question of time when the 
fish will be decimated by this unsports- 
manlike proeedure, over which the effort 
of evolution in their defence has no con- 
trol. 


HE-river has whispered to me its. 

story, and if I have interpreted it 

aright, the remarks I have made in 
this article are correct. If fate is pro- 
pitious, we will journey down it together,. 
and there will be ample scope for an in- 
terchange of our opinions and ideas. The 
catching of fish will contribute to only a 
portion of our pleasure. Inside the 
charmed circle of Angler’s Land—with- 
out whose borders black Care and the 
avenging Furies forever pitch their tents, 
but never enter—there is a world of 
beauty. The rhythmic cadence of the 
classical pastoral poetry of Merrie Eng- 
land dwells in the heart of its dawns, its 
eves and cloudless days. 

If we possess an admiration and love. 
for the beauties of nature, it will so in- 
fluence us that the cares and sorrows of 
life will fade like the phantoms of un- 
pleasant dreams,—for in this land of for- 
getfulness, Hope with her radiant arch» 
spans all its green hills, and its flowers. 


THE CHARM OF THE ESOPUS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 
the roadside gypsy fashion, and envied by 
the occupants of other cars that shot by, we 
supped on bacon and eggs and coffee, with: 
fruit and cake for dessert. Packed up and 
on our way again, the time went swiftly, 
and it was almost with a shock of surprise 
that we reached Kingston, where we called 
mein host at Phoenicia, to tell him that we 
might get in late, and to be sure and keep: 
the door open for us. This little fore- 
thought was prompted by experiences at 
coming to country hotels “after closing 
hour”. 


INGSTON was as far as any of us. 

had gone in a car, and we looked 

upon the next twenty miles with 
some foreboding. But our anxiety was un- 
necessary. We found the road with no 
trouble at all, and it was a good’one. It 
was now deserted; almost every house we 
passed was dark from door step to peak 
of roof. The countryside was asleep. So 
we shot along, guided by the white fences 
which seemed put there just to guide such: 
nocturnal journeyers as we. Despite the 
approach of June the air was cold and’ 
almost frosty, so it was with a sigh of 
relief that we finally slid up to the door of 
our hotel in Phoenicia. 

As I dressed I wondered if I had given: 
the doctor a “bad tip,” if we should get 
enough sport with the trout to. make: the 
trip worth while. 

We met at breakfast, dressed’ for busi- 
ness in flannel, khaki, and waders, and I 
suggested (influenced by the trip of the 
year before) that we put im a: number of 
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miles up stream. So at a bridge between 
Shandaken and Big Indian I was elected 
to make the start. They would meet me 
for lunch a mile down stream. ' So with the 
time-hallowed salutation and valedictory of 
all good fishermen the world over—“Good 
luck !’—we parted. 


ROM the time of my first fishing trip 
I have never failed to have what 
must be a distant cousin to “buck 
fever,” when I approach a stream for my 
first fishing of the year. I find myself so 
eager to wet the line that my fingers seem 
all thumbs. I prick myself with the hook. 
I twist the line around the rod as I weave 
it through the guides. I drop my fly hook 
and strew the ground with the flies. Alto- 
gether, I act like the green and gawky 
youth in his first evening dress, as he walks 
into a ballroom where beautiful women and 
handsome men are at ease. 

But finally, after many false starts and 
much wasted motion, I slid down the bank 
and into the cold rushing water. The 
stream here is perceptibly smaller than at 
Phoenicia, but is still splendid fishing water. 
I tangled my first cast—I always do—but 
after a few of them I got myself in hand 
and performed creditably—with two flies, 
a Cahill for a tail fly and a Black Gnat 
for dropper. 

Commend me to a stream like this! 

It is rarely straight, twisting and turn- 
ing, not perhaps like that old Grecian river 
Maeander in the classics, but with many a 
charming bend and curve, here with banks 
cut through a blossomed meadow, and there 
with walls of rock. Here a patch of pleas- 
ant, sweet-smelling woodland, there a brist- 
ly growth of alders and small underbrush. 

And the river itself: 

Pools? Plenty of them, deep enough for 
whales of trout, with shingly riffles in be- 
tween, beloved of feeding trout at certain 
hours of the day. 


HE time flew. I was doing my cast- 
ing right manfully—yet catching 
nothing. Disappointed? Of course 

—some, but having a splendid time all the 
same. I had a new and fascinating stream 
to study, the sunshine was bright, the birds 
were singing in harmony with the song of 
the waters, the air was mild, nature was 
smiling, and all the world was young and 
innocent, green and beautiful with May, 
blossomed with June. 

I changed flies several times—Stone, 
Alder, Queen, and Coachman—but couldn’t 
hit upon the lucky combination. I had seen 
but one trout rising, and he was evidently 
a small fish. He was advertising his pres- 
ence in a long shallow pool, where there 
was no cover and where he doubtless had 
been watching my steps for a half hour 
before I found him. But several casts into 
the rings made by his rises proved of no 
avail. 

Toward noon—I was not far from the 
spot where we were to meet for lunch—I 
came upon a neat pool straddled by a 
bridge. Beyond, the river broke into a long 
stretch of riffles, which carried it down a 
descent of considerable pitch, and disap- 
peared in a miniature gorge below. The 
pool looked no better than many that I 
had fished that morning without success, 
and the riffles seemed positively unprom- 
ising. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Dressed for the Occasion! 
















For keener enjoyment of the Great Out-of- 
Doors, provide yourself with clothes that fit the 
b , duck “Cravenette-proofed 
ux. a for protection in stormy 
real service and comfort. 
in weight, stylishly 
tailored for sum- 
rainproof qualities are not essential. 
Made for both men and women. 
supply you, write for Style Book illus- 
‘trating the complete line. 
Succes ors to 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


occasion. 
Made of durable, army 
weather. Many styles— 
Kamp-it is lighter ¥ A Q 
Kamp-it 
mer use and where ee 
If your sporting goods dealer cannot 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 











A 
THEZSHANNON TWIN SPINNE 
N MISSES A STRIKE 


ABSOLUTELY WEEDLESS — 


The wires and the whirling blades absolutely 
prevent fouling or ‘picking up loose weeds, 
yet the hook is entirely open and hooks every 
fish that strikes. They can’t miss it. Fis 
in -weeds, lilies or snags, open water, shallow 
water or water 15 feet deep. Fish anywhere 
the fish are. 

Herbert T. Landauer, 
Peoria, Ill., says: 

“Undoubtedly the greatest bass getter I ever used. Got 28 
fine bass first day and don’t believe I missed a strike all summer.” 

Send 2 cent stamp for Catalog in colors showing Shannon 
Spinner, Mascot, Struggling Mouse, Humdinges and Coaxer 
Baits, lines, weedless hooks, rods, reels, etc. 

Dept. S. 


Mfd. by THE}W. J. JAMISON CO., 


Attorney at Law, S 




























Trout, Bass 
Salmon 


Can’t See nor 
Break the 


Y Joe Welch 
Leader 


It has no. Knots 
nor Splices 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct with 
the Manufacturer 


We have always set an inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle. Each article must 
represent the maximumi value at its price. May 
we suggest that you will haye cause to congratulate 
yourself if you will call at our Tackle ‘Salesrooms 
and purchase your fishing outfit. If too far away 
to call, 

Send postal for a copy of our 178 page Catalog. 





Reg. in U. S. Gt. Britain 
and Can. 
The Joe Welsh one-piece leader 
comes in five sizes, from a silk-gut 
thread of 4 pounds capacity, to the 
No. 1 size, guaranteed to stand a 
strain of 30 pounds. An eastern 
sportsman soaked a No. 2 size leader 


Edward vom Hofe& Company 
106 Fulton Street Newi York! City 


(15-Ib. test) 48 hours, and applied a 
strain of 18 pounds without breaking 
it. Others write fish struck lures on 
this leader when refusing the same 


lures on ordinary leaders. It casts 
no reflected light. Its strength and 
invisibility were praised last season 
from Alaska to Florida. Thousands 
sold and not one complaint. Leader 
is unaffected. by climate or salt water. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send this ad with 25 cents for 3-foot 
sample. Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 
75 cents. The genuine is always en- 
closed in registered packet. 


Joe Welsh, Px3kbENA "ea 


for emergencies. 
50c. AT YOUR DEALERS 
id upon ‘receipt of 


RBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
ladstone, Mich. 
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FLY TIME 


This does not mean you have to use Mosquito dope, but 


FLIES THAT CATCH THE TROUT 


Imported Dry Flies $1.50 dozen. 


Midge Flies $1.00 dozen. 


Closed wing Flies 50c. to $1.00 dozen. 


LEADERS—Drawn gut extra fine for Dry Flies 15c. to 50c. each. Tapered gut with extra loop, 1, 2, 


3 yards, 15c. to 75c. 


VICTORY—High grade Fly Rods $18, others up to $35. A full line of Steel and Split Bamboo Rods 
On receipt of 5c. will mail Fishing Tackle catologue}No. 73F 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


$1.50 and up. 


302-304 Broadway 


Our,Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 
Used by Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 
50 Yard Spools $1.25. 


__ Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
Quality A 


for an assorted doz. 
Regular price. ..24c. 
for an assorted doz. 


Regular price. ..60c. Quality B 
for an assorted doz. 


Regular er = Quailty C es 
for an amerted_ ot:- Bass Flies 


Regular price... s 
Gauze Wing 


for an assorted doz. 
Regular price...$1.00 
English 


for an assorted doz. 
Regular price. ..$3.50 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet 

BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet 

CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet 

BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2. 00 
— RODS, with Agate Guide and oa 


CASTING RODS. full Agate — 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENU: 


OLDTOWN) CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to 19 ft. 


The H. K KIFFECO,, 33,722" 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 





Not the ‘*Dean’’ Racing 
Canoe that holds ALL 
the American Championships, but the 
pleasure model, speedy, light, grace- 
ful, built for comfort and safety, 
‘Walter Dean’ finish throughout. 
NEW CATALOGUE just issued and sample 
. Of brass joint construction mailed FREE, 
WALTER DEAN Canoe and Boat ~ 
Dept. K Toronto, Can. 


The Choice 
of Professionals 
If experts—men who make 
their living by their skill in 
bait casting—use 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


it is plainly to the interest of the 
amateur angler to use no other 
kind. Best proof of _ the 
superiority of Meisselbach Reels 
is that they have won more 
Field and Stream Contest 


Prizes than any other reel. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Taka- 
part Reel, $5.50; and Tripart Reel, 
“little brother of the Takapart,” $4.50. 
Write for Catalog ; 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. ; 
HY 3 Congress St, Newark, N. J, 


“The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel 


aloo MILAM 


Since 1839, 78 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrated “KENTUCKY” Reel 
in the same location, and all the knowledge: 

7] ia by these years of experience is put in 
their reels today. Let us send you our booklet. 


B, C, Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


Electric Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat an 
Electric Launch. Buy a 
Jewel Detachable Row Boat 
Motor run by elec- 
tricity. No odor or 
dangerous gasoline. 
Simple, noiseless and 
powerful. Attaches to any 
Row Boat and runs on two 
six volt Batteries. This 
ls our 5th successful season. 
Open Window Battery 
Look inside your storage battery throngh the pat- 
ented open window. See condition of plates an 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automo- 
bile starting battery buy a an and save money. 
6-60 Special $8.5 
Motorcycle Electric Lighting System 
The Jewel Generator Motorcycle Storage Battery and 
complete lighting system is in great deman® 
Agents wanted. Write for prices and Catalog P. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N, Fifth Ave., Chicage 


NEW YORK 


DISCOVERING OUTDUOR AMERICA 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 201) 
HE next half day you have—or bet- 
ter still the next free evening—have 
the wife give you an early supper. 
Take out the little short casting rod, or, if 
you prefer, the longer more flexible bait 
rod. Put a couple or ordinary kidney- 
shaped trolling spoons in your pocket, and 
if you are fortunate enough to have on 
hand live bait, put a few of these in a 
Mason jar and slip that into your pocket 
as well. Now let us walk to the nearest 
point on the creek or river or pond as the 
case may be. 

Many, or all, of the humming noisy 
mills are closed down for the night. The 
factories are empty, and the familiar 
stream even here in the heart of the town 
has an unfamiliar deserted appearance. 
One could almost imagine it were not the 
village stream, so different it appears when 
viewed at an unaccustomed hour, envel- 
oped in the early evening quiet. Just here 
a moss covered slime stained boulder lifts 
its head in mid current. 

Now for discovery. 

String up the rod of your choice, and 
attach to your line the first spoon that 
comes to hand from your pocket—This is 
a voyage of discovery, and the first at 
hand may well prove to be the best— 
Now cast it well out, beyond and just 
above the break of water at the head of 
the rock and let the current swing it down, 


spinning, until it tugs at your rod far down 


the stream. Now reel in slowly and cast 
again. If there is “nothing doing,” and 
you are provided with live minnows, slip 
off the spoon and hitch on a hook and try 
the same expedient with the minnow. 


ELLO—snagged ?—minnow gone? 
Ah-ha! I told you so. Fished 
out, is it? What do you think about 
it now? It took a stranger who had never 
even seen your town or met you to tell you 
the trick, didn’t it? Well, you never can 
tell and I won’t crow too loud. I'll even 
make a confession—in strict confidence— 
I only commenced “discovering” last sea- 
son myself. 

Many a time I have arisen early in the 
morning (my wife calls it late at night), 
eaten a hasty breakfast, cranked up the 
car and ridden many a dusty mile that I 











might have a few hours really good fish- 
ing, only to find that a dozen other dis- 
ciples of the kindly Walton had been im- 
bued with the same impulse and that all, 
apparently, had hit upon this one stream 
as being the furthest from home and 
consequently least likely to be the objec- 
tive point of the “other fellow.” How 
many brooks and streams have I passed, 
time and time again, on one of these wild 
goose chases in search of the ever-fur- 
ther-beyond brook, that is not fished 
and in which the trout are all half 
pounders and always on the feed. Re- 
cently I have been fishing the fished-out 
brooks and troutless streams near at 
hand. But I am saying little regarding 
the results, to even my most intimate 
fishing friends: We are all selfish when 
t comes to discoveries. 





















CALIFORNIA GAME COMMISSION 
DENIES DUCKS ARE DOO MED 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Knowing that you desire to be accurate 
in all statements printed in your valuable 
paper, I hasten to correct a mis-statement 
of facts in a letter addressed to you re- 
cently by C. E. Cook, of San Francisco. 
In his letter Mr. Cook says that there is 
absolutely no respect paid to the game laws 
in the state of California. We are sending 
you, under separate cover, a copy of our 
24th biennial report. If you will refer to 
pages 239 and 240, you will find a record 
of prosecutions which have been instituted 
during the biennial period of 1914-1916. 
We are not ashamed of this record; in 
fact, we believe it compares very favor- 
ably with any state in the union. 

Mr. Cook goes on further to state that 
the season now closed (ducks) has been 
one of the poorest we have ever had in 
California. On the contrary, there has not 
been as good a season for a number of 
years. In practically all sections of the 
state where ducks are to be found, limits 
were the rule. This is true of the dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the state, in 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, 
in the bay region and in the Elk Horn 
country on the shores of Monterey Bay; 
in fact, all over the state. 

On the last Sunday of the open season, 
I was shooting in the Sacramento valley 
and I can honestly state that at one time 
there were thousands upon thousands of 
ducks within a short distance of my blind. 
Although I have hunted for many years, 
1 have not seen for a long while as many 
ducks as I have during the past open sea- 
son. At.the present time there are hun- 
dreds of canvasback ducks to be seen 
throughout the bay section. That they are 
not molested is proved by the fact that 
they come in close to the shore and are 
not afraid of human beings. 

J. S. Hunter, M. H., 
Assistant Executive Officer, 
Fish and Game Commission of California 

[This communication is published with 
the belief that Mr. Cook’s letter should be 
answered. 

Game is increasing all over the country 
and, personally, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that the present fish and game com- 
mission of California is rendering the state 
sterling service—Ed.] 
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GiveYour Outboard MotorAChance | 
: OU can’t attach it to just any old boat and expect it to give good £ 
Get a Mullins Outboard Special—14 feet of real boat, 
especially designed for use MEE. 
with detachable 
construction 

vibration 
motor; rides on an even 
keel and does not bury at 





service. 


Stern 
tralizes 


the stern 


and safe. 


that ever 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 






The Outboard Special is built 
of steel—light, 
Will stan 
ive service year after year. 
Equipped with 


"fore and aft—cannot leak. 
water log, dry out, warp or 
open at the seams; needs no 


boat house and never requires 
calking. One of the best models 
came 
world’s largest boat factory and 
the greatest boat in the world 
for outboard motor use. 

The Mullins boat book, showing 
40 models of steel and wooden 
pleasure craft with special liter- 
ature on the Outboard Special 
sent free on request. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 
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61 Franklin Street, SALEM, scan 
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ee before the wind in your “Old Town” is the greatest sport 


on earth. 


It glides so smoothly and gracefully ; so evenly balanced, 


that you marvel at the perfection of this canoe—the standard of the 


world. Always ready for a romp. 
dealer or factory. 4000 ready—$34 up. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 


Order yours from 


Send 
for 
Catalog 


695 Fourth Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Kennebec Canoe Book FREE 


Properly made a canoe gives 
many years of enjoyment and 
pays big dividends in health 
and strength. new Iilus- 
trated booklet givesinforma- 
tion every prospective canoe- 
ist needs. Write for it to- 

boats 


y Kennebec Boat &Canoe Co. 


16 R. R. Square, 
Waterville, 








— America’s Finest Canoe 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
to the highest degree. -Write for free catalog 
showing the many distinctive features of the 

Racine Wis. 

Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


Silver Lake Estates 


the most beautiful spot in all Florida, offers care- 
fully restricted lake frontage residences, citrus 
roves, golf links, bathing, fishing and hunting. 
wo trunk line railroads. Dixie Highway and 
fine local roads. A high-class, exclusive Florida 
home at moderate cost, combined with excep- 
tionally profitable investment. Box 1029, Lees- 
burg, Florida. E 


FISH WILL BITE 
OVEE FIS in any ideo 


cess. A ectexwitaatr stat 
Agents Wa anted Write TRinL OX FB 
0 LURE CO. 933 W. Jeff Louisville, Ky 



























é - MORRIS CANOES 


For steadiness, speed, safety and genuine value 
none can compare with it. Write for new 
catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Ine. yeazte ‘maine 





Dri ated “nwtroctions, ~ BUILD SWN STEEL BOAT 


Save 3-8 cost. 


Easy. Materials fur- 3 
Sched. Ae * 


‘Send for Catalogue and prices 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO, Gi! Perry St., 
Albion, Mich. 


Tee 
SA Canoe 


EE how_ the 
**Dean’’ Deck 


throws off the waves, yet offers 
no resistance to the. wind—speed 
and safety in rough weather. 

Made with the same care as our racing models 


ALL American Champ: ips. 


NEW CATALOGUE of Soin Laune! 

and other craft, and a asc Brasa J 

wane mailed FRE 

WALTER DEAN Canoe & Boat Co. 
Canada, 


Dept. K 
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The King of Sports alice amie 
AT THE CLAYS 





Invigorating— spontaneous— 
and interesting to the last 













degree—is trapshooting. It is GROVER CLEVELAND ALEXANDER, NA- 
° TIONAL LEAUUE STAR AND CAPT. 
| the sport of Kings and the : JACK WOLF ENTHUSIASTS 
| . . OR many weeks baseball fans have 
Ht | king of sports — replete. with been reading and talking about the 
. d hil : salaries that the big fellows of the 
excitement an exnilaration. game were going to get during the coming 





season. 
One star in particular caused extra com- 
ment—Grover Cleveland Alexander. He 
being the National League’s best, thought 
he was worth more than last year’s salary 
and held out for $15,000. He finally com- 
promised on $12,500. The period of wait- 
ing together with its many conferences 
was surely one of suspense, and naturally 
his nerves were somewhat unstrung. After 
he had affixed his signature to a two-year 
contract he no doubt felt that a big load 
had been lifted from his shoulders, and 
made plans for recreation. One of his 
first ideas was to travel out to the Beide- 
man Gun Club at Camden, N. J.—of which 
many prominent Philadelphians are mem- 
bers—and demonstrate his ability as a 
trapshooter. Also, he got in trim for a 
hunting and fishing trip he was to take 
with Pat Moran. ‘ 
Aleck handles a gun as well as he does 
a baseball and his scores at the traps equal 
the majority of shooters’. He can hardly 
be classed as the “only one” however, for 
many other baseball stars are trapshooting 
enthusiasts. Among them are Chief Bend- 
er, Frank Baker, Ty Cobb, Joe Jackson, 
Wilbert Robinson, Hans Wagner, Christy 
Matthewson, Harry Davis, Tris Speaker, 
Bob Shawkey, Eddie Collins, Joe Bush, 
Doc. Crandall, Walter Johnson, Jack 
Coombs, Gabby Cravath, Eddie Plank, Bill 
Killefer, Bill Carrigan and many other 
notables. 


NOTHER famous. sportsman is 
Capt. Jack Wulf, amateur champion 
trapshooter of America. The cap- 
tain shoots for the pure love of the sport 
and he can always give an interesting talk 
on his trapshooting experiences. He is a 
bachelor and while not a multi-millionaire 
is wealthy. Of course in these high cost 
of living days, the average married man 
hasn’t much chance to get any more than 
he needs, which fact gives Capt. “Jack” a 
handicap. 

we ~ ae fifty-five yes mr a 

W ife and is still a specimen of health an 

ASHA AY LINES are record lines vigor, thus Gentian’ sali Dr. Osler’s idea 


that a man is worthless after he has 
















Winging the wily clay 
pigeon has become quite de 
rigueur in smart country places 
and has proven a welcome 
boon to both host and hostess 
in the entertainment of house 
















parties. 









Write for the “‘Sport Alluring’”’ 
booklet No. 3. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ue 
Wilmington Delaware rv 























































They have taken many rec- effort have put them in the % . 
ord fish. tn a gocsesiees “tried and proven’’ class, passed the two-score line. 
as record lines a Tan- Ashaway Lines are good a 
cisco last year when the inter. friends to meet and good NEW TEXAS SHOOTING CLUB 
national Jury of Award gave friends to keep. , * 4s 
them the Gold Medal, the high- bos tacbhak. "a: Dens Rieek A trapshooters’ association for central 
est possible award. About Ednee’’ to belh . tntanee Texas, at Brownwood, will give its first 
é ge quality is Pcanent Oe: me ag ys A copy is shoot on May 21, preliminary, and on May 
ver ninety years © ” — 22-23 the shoot proper, with $500 added 
TW money, together with several prizes. 
ASHAWAY LINE & INE MFG. CO., ASHAWAY, R. I., U.S.A. The shooting fraternity has been invited 
Established 1824 to attend, from any section of the United 





States. 
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THE FARMER BOY IS IMPROV- 
ING IN THE SHOO!ING GAME 

The wholesomeness of life in the coun- 
try with its attendant hard work in the 
open air is never more manifest than at 
the traps, when the country boy fresh from 
the farm pits his nerve and clear-sighted- 
ness at the big tournaments against that of 
the topnotchers. 

In the ranks of the topnotchers are to 
be found a majority who shoot regularly 
once or twice a week throughout the sea- 
son until, when the big tournament is on, 
their muscles and nerves are trained to 
a mechanical perfection. The country boy 
however has no such training and many 
of them let six months or more slip by 
before they find an opportunity to face the 
traps for a little practice. Nevertheless, 
it is these same bronzed and brawny 
Americans who offer constant surprises to 
the gallery and contestants at the big state 
shooting classics, and the old-timer cannot 
but wonder what the result would be if 
the farmer lad, in connection with his 
clean, homely life, had his weekly issue 
with the animated targets. 

The hand trap is fast finding its place 
in the farmhouse, and this combination— 
the farmer boy and the hand trap—may 
eventually develop in this country a shoot- 
ing talent that will make present day 
scores seem mediocre. 


APPLICATION FOR INTER- 
STATE TROPHIES DISTRIBUTED 

A blank form for the convenience of 
gun-clubs making application for team- 
competition trophies presented by the In- 
terstate Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Trapshooting, has been prepared 
and distributed by the Interstate Associa- 
tion. 

It sets out clearly the rules under which 
the team competition must be held, and 
contains spaces for endorsement by state 
association officials. The form will prove 
of great convenience to the clubs. It can 
be obtained from The Interstate Associa- 
tion at 219 Coltart avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


VETERAN OTTAWA TRAPSHOOOT- 
ER AND CLUB MEMBER DEAD 

As a mark of respect to the late Mr. 
William Slaney, who died March 29, the 
St. Hubert Gun Club cancelled its weekly 
shoot and the members attended the fu- 
neral in a body. 

The late Mr. Slaney was a life member 
of the St. Hubert Club and had taken part 
in all the big tournaments of recent years. 
He attended regularly the shoots at the 
Westboro traps and figured on many of 
the St. Hubert teams, which won the five 
and ten-man championship trophies. Mr. 
Slaney was a familiar figure among the 
Westboro trapshooters, his sunny dispo- 
sition and his love of the trapshooting 
game making him a big favorite. He had 
been connected with the St.- Hubert club 
since its organization and his marksman- 
ship made him the proud holder of many 
individual trophies. 


The young shoots and buds and the in- 
ner bark of black, red and white spruce 
are extremely good eating. 


suppose you tried to hire a 
laborer to do daily—for one 
week—what you have been 
doing every day for years— - 
do you think he would take 
the job? Not much—eight 
hours a day is good enough 
for him. 


Then you wonder why you 
are so easily irritated, why 
you can’t digest the food 
you used to get away with, 
why you’re generally “out 
of sorts” so often. 


The real trouble is you’ve 
been doing more than a 
“man’s work,” you’ve been 
burning the candle at both 
ends. 


Nature never intended you to be out of sorts in this way. 
You were created to be well, you were born to be strong and vigorous. 
Better stop a while, right now, and get yourself in shape. 


It isn’t such a difficult matter if you go about it the right way. The 
best way is told by word and pictures in a most interesting book, just 


off the press, called 


“The Way to Get Well’’ 


It explains in detail Treatments that will just fit your needs, that 
have in them just enough play to make your dinner welcome, just enough 
“stir” to make you “sleep like a log” and all obtainable under ideal con- 
ditions of accessibility, climate, surroundings and accommodations. 


Send today for your copy, it’s waiting here'on my desk for you. 
Address 
FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, MGR. 


May I Send You 


Some Fine Cigars 


These are hand-made, clear Havana, 
selected leaf. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


of 


Rich, mellow and fragrant—a gentleman’s 


smoke, at rock bottom price. 


This is really the way to buy your cigars. 
Let me send you a trial box of 50 Puritanas 


or Panetalas for $3.50, postpaid. 


My price list will interest you, write for it. 


B. Be Agro 


Manufacturer 
130 East 28th St. 


NEW YORK 






? 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE “COLLARS 


Areal ee renal ‘saving. Jo> 
with cotton cloth 
Collar Staller dell fetch: Sceched eige 
—_ Ever-white. Waterproof stiffen- 
—better than starched. Cannot 
a ilt. Instantly cleanable with soap 
and water. 25 cents each—at your 
dealers or direct postpaid. State your 
(half) size and style. Write for new 


style booklet. 


The Arlington Co. 
725.Broadway, New York 


Maine Trouting 
Boot 


Lightest wading boot 
made (63 ounces). 
Comes almost to the 
waist and when rolled 
will go in coat pocket. 

Made of very best gum 
rubber, same as used in 
our famous Maine Hunt- 
ing Shoe. All widths 
from A to EE. Arched 
innersoles and repair out- 
fit. Guaranteed not to 
break. 

Price, Men's, $7.85, 
Ladies, $5.85, delivered 
free on approval. Send 
for circular, guarantee 
tag and sample of rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 


Freeport, Maine 








THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
sents jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 
Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me, 


been obtained. 


of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere in fine condition. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 


on Eagle Lake, in Maine’s coolest region— 
northern Aroostook. Trout, togue and land- 
locked salmon abound; fly fish ing all summer. 
Motor boating and canoeing. Titus Home 
Camps afford all conveniences; warm and snug 
for winter vacationing. Rates, $2.50 day, $15 
to $25 wk., special rates for children. Write 


Capt. George W. Cooper, Eagle Lake, Maine. 


$2 to $500 ae for ig of coins 
dated before 1895 

Keep all your old money 
and send 10c. for New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. 

You may have coins worth 


OLO 
wal 


many dll Miollars Gen oo Get posted. 


Co., Box 97, LeRoy, x. Y. 











FOREST AND STREAM 


JUST FOREST AND STREAM FOLKS 


VIEWS THEY EXPRESS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


WHERE\TOJSELL WILD PIGEONS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see in the April Forest and Stream 
that a reader is asking where to sell wild 
pigeons. 

I have a paper in which there is a $5,000 
offer for a pair, but couldn’t at present 
give the man’s name, but I have it. I have 
a wild pigeon that I have a standing offer 
on of $250,*mounted in a glass cage— 
killed in California 40 years ago. It is in 
perfect condition to this day: a fine male 
bird—everyone who sees it thinks it is per- 
fect and well kept. 

I read your. article and thought there 
would be no harm in writing of the one 
I have. P. H. Coun. 
Superior, Colo. 


NEW,METHOD TO PRESERVE FISH? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Can you tell me of any more effective 
method of preserving fish than those com- 
monly used for herring that is practical for 
long-time campers? 7 oe 

[As you are evidently informed, fish are 
sometimes put down in brine and are also 
preserved by smoking; we are not aware 
of any other method that has proved prac- 
tical and effective. 

We are, however, publishing your letter 
and are requesting that readers give us any 
information they have on the subject. ] 


RULES FOR TOURNAMENTS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would greatly appreciate if you would 
advise me who holds the record, for fly 
casting, and what the distance is. Also 
who are the leading distance fly casters, 
what are the necessary requirements for 
distance casting (weight of rod, line, etc.) 
and where are the tournaments usually 
held. C. B. Copurn. 

Commonwealth Club, Worcester, Mass. 

[Fly casting distance won by C. G. Chatt, 
at Newark, N. J., 1916, 113 ft., 534 oz. rod. 

Other leading distance casters: 


F. N. Peet, at Chicago, 1910, 117 ft. 
heavy rod, 634 0z., length of rod unknown. 
For fly casting accuracy, Lou Darling, 


light rod, at Newark, 1916; 99 6/10% av- 
erage. 

Rules for trout fly casting for contest- 
ants: 4 and 5 oz. rod, open to contestants 
who have not cast more than 70 ft: in any 
contest with 5 oz. or lighter. 

Heavy trout rod for 85 to too ft. class; 
weight of line and length of leader unre- 
stricted, rod to be single handed and not 
to exceed 11% feet. 

Chief tournaments are held at Chicago, 
Newark and New York. A. & F.] 

HOW TO GET TO NEVERSINK 
Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I read an article in the April number 
of Forest and Stream with more than or- 
dinary interest. 

I would like to know where the Never- 
sink river is in the Catskills, of which you 
speak, and how best reached from New 
York City. Can this river be fished with 
hip boots, crossed and recrossed, etc.? 


How large do the trout grow, and aver- 
age size? What is the best time to fish 
it? Possibly would like to try a day or 
two there a little later. R. R. Cone. 

Moodus, Conn. 

[To get to Neversink river, take O. and 
W. Ry. at Weehawken to Liberty station,’ 
N. Y.; from thence boarding houses will 
send rigs to meet you, and convey you 8 
miles to the village of Neversink. W. A. 
Chandler has a nice cottage. Write him 
for terms, at Neversink, N. Y. He is a 
fisherman and flytyer. 

The river can be crossed arid recrossed 
by using hip boots. Brown trout average 
10 to £5 inches, some have been caught up 
to 3 and 4 pounds. The best time to fish 
is towards the end of May, and on till the 
end of June—even later. It’s a beautiful 
fly stream, but worms and minnows are 
often used.—L. R.] 


PLAYFULNESS OF COUGARS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I sent you sometime ago an account of 
a cougar attacking two children, near 
Coevechan Lake. I now enclose a news- 
paper cutting on the subject. You no 
doubt have seen the article in “The Field.” 

It appears to me that the writer’s opin- 
ions regarding the playfulness of the 
cougar are very far drawn, not to say ab- 
surd. Regarding the purring, I have re- 
peatedly heard cats do so when having a 
mouse in their mouth or playing with it, 
and the purring is no doubt attributable to 
the satisfaction of having their victim in 
possession. 

As to the argument that no case has ever 
been known of the cougar attacking any 
person, one can never tell, no matter how 
well you think you know their habits, how 
the next individual of any species of wild 
beast will conduct itself. Perhaps you 
could, through the medium of your valu- 
able and widely read paper, ‘get informa- 
tion whether any authenticated case of a 
cougar attacking a human being has oc- 
curred. 

We have had a large migration of the 
big horned owls, accompanied by quite a 
few snowy owls. There have been a large 
number killed in this immediate vicinity, 
our local taxidermists mounting over one 
hundred specimens. They have been very 
destructive to poultry and have pretty well 
exterminated pheasants and quail about 
here. They extend into Washington, but 
whether as far as Oregon, I do not know. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen as 
to the reason for this influx, the most rea- 
sonable of which appears to me to be a 
scarcity of their ordinary food in the more 
northern country from which they came. 

Your paper comes along regularly and is 
always full of good things and always wel- 
come. J. H. McIzpree. 

Victoria, B. C. 

[Forest and Stream has now in course 
of preparation an authoritative discussion, 
suggested largely by Mr. Mcllbree’s con- 
tributions, on the likelihood of the cougar’s 
attacking human beings under certain’ cir- 
cumstances. ] 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—All sorts of old- 
time and motiern firearms. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ANTIQUE ¥FIREARMS—Fine 

and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 

wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 

No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 

FOR SALE—175 Factory loaded, 1886 model 

Winchester smokeless cartridges at $3 per hundred. 

we ship C. O. D. WILL SORTER, Wickliffe, 
Ohio. 2 


No catalog. State requirements. 
Allen, e Facade, Charing 
Cross, London. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 





PIT GAME EGGS FOR HATCHING $2 PER 15 
—Old English black breasted reds, Irish reds 
and Cubans, Whitehackles. W. E. Forrister, 
Framingham, Mass. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS from Pure 
Bred Stock. $3.00 per setting of 15 be Eggs 
strictly fresh when shipped. All orders filled 
in the order received. Edward W. Dolan, Worth- 
ington, Minn, 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers. Olympia, Wash- 
ington. R. F. D. No. 1, 


WILD DUCK FOOD, PLANTS AND SEEDS 


—For Clubs, Preserves or Private Parties. Wild 
Celery, Sago, Pondweed, Widgeon Grass, Red 
Head Grass, Chara, and other kinds. Write and 
learn how to grow it. Whites Game Preserve, 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


EKENNEL MART 


ECZEMA Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 
old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars 
and free samples. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 





DR. BOWEN, SAXTONS RIVER, VERMONT, 
has 25 thoroughbred Pointers from hunting stock. 
Full papers. 


BEAGLES—With Public Records. 10 Dogs at 
Stud. Field and Bench Winners. Puppies; also 
mature stock on sale. Debonair, Gloversville, 
N. Y. South End. 


AIREDALES AND SEALYNGHAM TERRIERS 
—Puppies and grown dogs from $10 up. State 
what you want and about how much you want 
to pay. This will save time and useless corre- 
spondence, Cu-ton Hill Kennels, Whitehall, N. Y. 


“NO. 1 COON HOUND, Irish setter pup; also 
collies and pet and toy dogs of all descriptions; 
ist. Shadywell Kennels, York, Pa. 


_FOR SALE—Three English setter pees one out 
f daughter of Momoney, two out of granddaugh- 
ter of Count Whitestone by Count’s Prince R; 
age five months. Bernard Butts, Sparta, Ga. 


MOUNTAIN BRED AIREDALES — Big 
healthy pups from big husky hunters of royal 
preede. Ozone Kennels, Box 445, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo, 


FOR SALE—Beautiful black and tan Possum 
Hound bitch. Jesse L. Hill, Sherburne, N. Y. 


AIREDALES—For Sale, two thoroughbred, full 
grown dogs; fine, healthy, or will trade for broken 
bird dog. H. M. Leech, Mt, Pocono, Pa, 


AT STUD 
3 The Great Producing Beagle 
Field Champion Superfine’s JACKADANDY 
A. K. C. 204271 


Fee $10. Write for Stud Card Superfine. 
Beagle Kennels, Manistique, Mich. 


BEAGLE and RABBIT HOUND Puppies 
$3.50 up. Broken stock cheap. Trial. Geo. 
Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


DISPOSAL SALE: English Setters; two three- 
year-old bitches; one year-old bitch; three year- 


S fogs: a Henry Brewster, Jr., Corn- 


onesie deh Be cia Ia RN 
a REGISTERED AIREDALES—Dogs, Puppies, 
oe Bitch Puppies, Brood Bitches, Gr. sire 
$10. 

















puppies Ch. Abbey, King Nobbler. Prices, 
-00 up. T. A, BLOOMER, Scottville, Mich. 


niin apc chid alpen oe BS Od SO a pee ce Ceca cc rte 
FOR SALE—Black Cocker Spaniel Pups; ex- 


tremely 2 hunters; also nice pets. Stamp 
please. = * Y. 


. ROBERTS, Cassadaga, N. 
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SPECIAL NOTIGE 


Forest and Stream is attracting thou- 
sands of new readers every month, They 
want to buy, sell and exchange guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, cameras and 
many other articles. 


If you are in the market, here is the 
place to do business. Rate 4 cents a word. 
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KENNEL MART 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS— 
Irish Wolfhounds, English Bloodhounds, Ameri- 
can Foxhounds, Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. 
Illustrated catalogue for 5c — - 

ROCKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


WANTED—To purchase Llewellyn Setter. 
L. Sargent, 246 Farnham St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in 
{euns small-mouth black bass commercially in the 
Jnited States. Vigorous young bass in various 
sizes, ranging from advanced fry to $3 and 4 
inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars 

Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN 














New Preston, Conn. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Forest and Stream, published monthly, at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1st, 1917. 

State of New York, ; 
County of New York, 5S:: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. T. Wood, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Forest and Stream, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publicazion 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit.: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
118 E. 28th St., N. Y. 

Editor, William Bruette, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
_— ing Editor, William Bruette, 118 E. 


St. H.. Y. 
Business Manager, J. T. Wood, 118 E. 28th 
St., 3a. Yi 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; 
William Bruette, 118 E. 28th St., N. ¥. C.; C. L. 
Wise, 128 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Norwood John- 
son, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; ©. A: Hazen, 128 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 
E. 15th St., N. Y. C. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for wnom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two rara- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
h6lders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

T. WOOD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of March, 1917. 


FREDERICK PFISTER, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 


28th * 














MISCELLANEOUS 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 





free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, Route 5, Rose- 
dale, Kansas. e 





BARGAIN — Summer Home, fully furnished; 
sleeping porches, inside toilet, lavatory, acetylene 
gas, good well, cement boat house, barn. Cayuga 
Lake—Fishing, hunting, boating, bathing; one-half 
cost to close estate. Box 214, mansburg, N. ¥ 





FOR SALE—Complete Set of Kilborne’s Gathe 
Fishes of the United States, and Pope’s Game 
Birds and Water Fowl with letter press (40 
plates) published by Charles Scribner’s Sons and 
the plates now destroyed. ddress 

rs, C. M. ARMSTRONG, Wayne, Penn. 





HOMESTEADS TIMBER CLAIMS AND ACRE- 
AGE—in fine hunting, fishing and trapping loca- 
tions; advance fee $2.00 for ey maps and 
information. Eugene Eaton, ator and Guide, 
Bandon, Oregon. 





Wild Celery and other duck food plants and 
seed can be coelanen quantity large or small. 
Write me before cing your orders. 
Oneal, Sportsman tome, Seagull, N. C. 





FREE—6 MONTHS—INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT, a monthly Guide to Money-Making. 
Tells how $100 re to $2,200—how to get 
richer quickly and honestly. H. L. BARBER, 
Pub., 421-32 W. Jackson Blvd.; CHICAGO. 





THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER writes ¢x- 
actly like a $100 machine, but costs only $8.00. 
Circular on request. PA JACOBSON, Stam- 


baugh, Mich. 





DEN CURIOS—Prehistoric Indian relics. Mod- 
ern Indian beadwork and_ trappings. Old ns, 
pistols, swords, daggers. ment sreeery — 

d pewter. List 10c. Navajo blankets reason- 
oie. Moos? head for sale. N. E. CARTER, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 





50,000 or MEDASe, rae eee 
8,500 antique firearms, daggers; large 
10c. Curiosity Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 





HUNTING OR FISHING : 
alanine rennin 
COME TO LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE— 
if you want good fishing; lake 11 miles long and 
3 wide; rooms with private bath, hot and cdld 
water. Send for booklet. J. W. EMERY, Lake 
House, Manchester, Maine. 
i a a a cee clla 
FOR FISHING, FOR HUNTING, for a 
surely successful outing, try I. O. Hunt’s Fa- 
mous Camps. Our new booklett tells all about 
our camps and this choice country. Write for it, 
T & BRADEEN, Hampden Me. 
(Formerly I. O. Hunt.) 
pcm Sta sebelah oieepatacaaceaa 
REAL TROUT FISHING—In ponds and 
streams; reached from Buck Horn Camps, Jo 
Merry Lake. P. 0. Address, Bert Haynes & 
Son, Norcross, Maine. (B. & A. R. R.) 


ne oo liane ei aa 
EXCHANGE 
ae die anal 


EXCHANGE—A Stevens’ 12-gauge pump gun, 
fine condition, for Chesapeake or Setter registered 
dog. HOSEA HANTZ, Thermopolis, Wyoming. 





EXCHANGE—30-30 Remington automatic rifles, 
with slingstrap, globe-peep sights, rubber cushion 
butt. Shot’ about twenty times; finest condition; 
also over a hundred rounds of ammunitien. Want 
set of The New Nature Library, y Doubleday 
Page. J. H. MOSHER, Glendive, Mont. 





TAXIDERMY 





40 inch Moose. 10 point 


45 and 47 Inch Elk. 1 
Write your 


Buck heads. A-1 specimens cheap. 
wants. ©, W. ERB, Pottsville, Pa. 





Choice brown and silver tip open mouth bear 
rugs cheap. C. W. ERB, Pottsville, Pa. 
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BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 
Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, All American Chicken Trials, 1916 
Winner—8rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 


THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for interesting booklet FREE 


Stud Fee $25.00 


H. F. FELLOWS - - - - Springfield, Mo. 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, R. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


Rap 
Manitoba Rap 
King’s Sister 


Th-e producing 
sire of 42 win- 
ners in the first 
generation 


FEE $25 

‘Here is Manitoba Rap’s greatest pro- 
ducing son. One of the handsomest point- 
ers in America and has the best head of 
any pointer living. Has more dash, fire 
and snap than did his sire, and is proving 
his worth. 

PACE & ROWE, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazing 
soul of Roderigo” 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followi 
sons of Mohawk 
Bers: fhe 
ebrook Joe, fee : 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
2: ‘ sae ae 
————— , uster, fee $25; Mo- 
hawk Redfield, fee $20. Ship bitches to Pitts- 
eld, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
220 Third Avenue - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 












Vickery Kennels 
BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers’ in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 





FOREST AND STREAM 


AT THE WESTMINSTER SHOW 


ONLY ONE TEAM OF IRISH SETTERS WAS 
ENTERED; BUT THE BREED IS COMING BACK 


N event of much importance to all 
sportsmen that was particularly grat- 
ifying to these interested in the Irish 

setter was the judging of the field dog 
team at the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
dog show. 

Mrs. Herman B. Duryea, widow ‘of the 
celebrated sportsman, has presented a 
beautiful trophy copied by Tiffany after 
an original by William Gould of London 
(1751) to become the trophy of the win- 
ning club. 

There were sixteen dogs in the ring, one 
team composed of pointers from the ken- 
nels of E. B. Chase and William Ziegler, 
Jr., including his great Mary Montrose, 
and another team from the famous Runny- 
mead Pointer Kennels. Mr. Chase had 
won the special for best pointer in the 
show with his imported Geltsdale Ronald, 
over Mary Montrose, and both of these 
were very high grade teams. The English 
setter team was made up of Mr. Chase’s 
Bob White setters from his choice entries, 
which included the well known winning 
champions, First Cal, Blue Bell, and Blue 
Sue. 

The Irish Setter Club entered only one 
team, although they could readily have put 
down four well matched from the big en- 
tries by club members. And they made an 
absolutely conservative entry, using the 
first winners and reserve winners, dogs 
and bitches, consisting of Champion Mid- 
wood Red Jacket, owned by Mrs. Sim- 
mons; Champion Ruminanthy Rhu, owned 
by J. C. Hanna; Champion Lismore Deir- 
dre, owned by Lismore Kennels, and Mrs. 
Sturdee’s imported Glenco Morty O’Cal- 
laghan. 


HE competition was keen but, as 
stated by a well known sporting 
authority, “The Irish setters finally 
won out, on their great individuality as 


- well as their sportiness as a team.” 


There was a time—and not so many 
years ago—that the Irish setter occupied a 
prominent position among field dogs. The 
story of their decline is not so important 
as the fact that, thanks to the resolute 
efforts of a number of prominent sports- 
men whose affection and confidence in the 
real field worth of this beautiful breed has 


never wavered, an Irish setter club has 
been formed that is really doing things, 
and the breed is coming back. 

The annual meeting of the Irish Setter 
Club was held at the Westminster Kennel 
Club show in New York on February 22. 
It was well attended. 


FFICERS and committeemen of the 

club submitted reports, and the treas- 

urer showed a very substantial bal- 
ance on hand. Mr. George E. Woodruff, 
of Louisville, Ky., chairman of the field 
trial committee, made a report showing 
correspondence with secretaries of field 
trials concerning ways and means for ad- 
vancing the work of the club, in bringing 
out competition among the Irish setters. A 
definite program was laid out which was 
to be followed consistently for a term of 
at least two years, and made known to 
Irish setter breeders and -sportsmen gen- 
erally, by which the best Irish setter com- 
peting in recognized field trials—whether 
belonging to a member of the Irish Setter 
Club or not—would be eligible for a sub- 
stantial cash prize. The plan also pro- 
vides for an additional prize of “one hun- 
dred dollars for an Irish setter placed in 
such recognized trials. 

For the purpose of bringing out promis- 
ing derby prospects, the field trial commit- 
tee will conduct puppy trials with the as- 
sistance of one of the members—John 
White, of Hempstead, L. I—who for many 
years has been identified with field trial 
work and is an excellent judge of the 
working type. 

The much discussed question of the dif- 
ference in type between the bench show 
and the field dog was brought up, and a 
number of members gave experiences in 
developing good gun dogs from champion 
bench show winners that had not been 
hunted. It was, of course, agreed that 
while championship winning on the bench 
and in the field should go together or. at 
least be possible, success in the field must 
rationally come from wise selection of the 
best field stock for breeding. 

Medals were provided, to be offered dur- 
ing the coming year in the various bench 
shows, and a still larger appropriation 
made for field trial purposes. 


THE HANDLING OF BIRD DOGS 


THE KEYNOTE OF IT ALL IS TO HAVE 
CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF AND HIM 


I. FLUSHING BIRDS 
HERE is nothing more trying to an 
experienced sportsman, or to a well- 
trained setter or pointer, than the 
way in which a careless or nervous sports- 
man flushes birds. 

During the point, the dog’s highly deé- 
veloped instincts to remain transfixed are 
in conflict with the intelligence that urges 
him to flush and chase. The nerves of his 
owner, unless he is experienced and very 
cool, are usually tense also. It is at this 
time that accidents occur, and that dogs 


forget their breaking and good manners 
and develop annoying faults. 

Here are a few points to remember: 

If you are inclined to be nervous when 
your dog has pointed, do not attempt to 
flush the birds immediately. Remain per- 
fectly quiet for a full minute, and take a 
general survey of the situation. This will 
serve to steady you, and also inculcate the 
idea of staunchness into the mind of the 
dog. 

Cast your eyes around and see in what 
direction the birds are likely to fly. If 





there is cover of any sort, either woods 
or swamp, within a radius of 300 yards, 
it is quite likely that the birds will make 
for it. In the absence of woods or swamps, 
if there is a depression or hollow, or even 
an old fence overgrown with weeds or 
vines, the chances are that it will be there 
that the birds will take refuge. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the dog should be taught to flush 
the birds, or whether the sportsman should 
do this himself. The more experienced 
sportsmen—those connected with field 
trials and familiar with all the finer points 
of dog handling—believe that the birds 
siould be flushed by the sportsman. 

Allowing a dog to flush the birds cer- 
tainly does not cultivate inthim the quality 
of staunchness.. And some of the argu- 
ments in favor of this work being done by 
the sportsman are as follows: 


The fact should not be lost sight of that 
the dog is pointing the birds for his mas- 
ter to shoot. He naturally wants to know 
what you are doing and where you are. 
Therefore, walk around him, or come up 
from one side, or directly toward him so 
he can see exactly what you are doing. 
This steadies him, and gives him confi- 
dence in himself and in you. 

Walk up to the birds deliberately, and 
do not rush in as though you were driving 
a pig to a corner. Do not shoot the mo- 
ment the birds break cover. If you do, 
the chances are you will miss your birds 
entirely; or, if you hit, the bird will be 
torn to pieces and unfit for the game bag. 

In either crossing shots or straight- 
aways, wait until the birds are fifteen or 
twenty paces away before pressing the 
trigger. And when your bird is down, do 
not run in and get it as if it was a life 
and death matter. It is by imitating your 
example that dogs are frequently apt to 
break shot. 


fHE IRISH SETTER IN BRITAIN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 211) 
through and through,—the erratic, loving, 
clever, beautiful Irishman. 

Forgive me! If this is too long, and 
full of detail; remember I am an ardent 
lover of Irish setters, and I have seen 
them on the decline. 

With best wishes to all Irish setter lov- 


A. P. R. Srurpee. 





| 
The June Issue of 


| FOREST AND STREAM 


will be 55,000 copies 


Kennel men should not over- 
look this opportunity for ef- 
30 
June advertis- 
ing forms close April 25th. 


fective advertising space: 


cents per line. 
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Spratt’s Alterative Cooling Tablets 
Spratt’s Bone Builder 

Spratt’s Canine Elixir 

Spratt’s Consumption Capsules 
Spratt’s Chorea Tablets 

Spratt’s Chronic Skin Disease Tablets 
Spratt’s Digestive Tablets 

Spratt’s Distemper Tablets 


Spratt’s Dog Remedies 


Are the result of many years’ experience and 
experimentation. 

They are packed to kee; in any climate and are 
noted for their efficacy and the ease with which 
they can be administered. 


Below is a partial list: 


Spratt’s Ear Canker Ointment 

Spratt’s Eczema and Sarcoptic Mange 
Remedy 

Spratt’s Kidney Tablets 

Spratt’s Purgative Tablets : 

Spratt’s Tonic and Condition Tablets 

Spratt’s Mange Remedy 


Send stamp for catalogue containing a 
complete list of Dog Foods, Remedies, etc. 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


San Francisco St. Louis’ 





Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


Use Perfection Dog Food 
At Our Expense 


Send $3.50 for 100 pounds, use 25 per cent and 
if not the best you ever used, send it back; your 
money will be refunded and we will pay the re- 
turn freight. Cooked, ready to feed; a panty 
balanced ration—feeding instructions sent wit 
each shipment. Order to-day 
PERFECTION DOG FOOD CO., Dept. K 

165 Gladstone Ave., Detroit, Mich, Factory, Battle Creek 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Os- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 











Cleveland Montreal 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in DOGS, you should read THE KENNEL ADVOCATE, 
a monthly journal published in the interests of all 


dog 
owners. Subscription $1.00 a Year. Special trial offer, 
Three months 25 cents. Stamps or coin. THE KENNEL 


ADVOCATE, SIERRA MADRE, CALIF. 









'DENT’S CONDITION PILLS | 









at ess 





If y cur dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, 
if his coat is harsh and staring, his 
eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, 
| urine high colored and frequently 
| passed—if you feel badly every time 

you look at him—eating grass won’t 
help him. 

DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried for- 
mula, that will pretty nearly make 
a dead dog eat. As a tonic for 
dogs that are all out of sorts and 
those that are recovering from 
distemper or are affected with 
mange, eczema, or some debilitat- 
ing disease, there is nothing to 
equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 

If your dog is sick and you do 
-not know how to treat him, write 
to us and you will be given an ex- 


pert’s opinion without charge. 
Pedigree blanks are free for post- 
age—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s | 


Doggy Hints, a 32-page booklet, 
will be mailed for a_ two-cent 
stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the _ treat- 
ment, care and training of dogs, 
160 pages fully illustrated, will be 
mailed for 10 cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


YOUR GOLF-— 
Are You Off Your Game? 


Or does the other fellow sign 
the ticket at the 19th hole? 


@ Let Golf Illustrated SETTLE YOUR STATUS AS AN 
AMATEUR. Take yourself out of the dub class, and become 
a REGULAR PLAYER. Golf Illustrated is the one great 
authoritative organ of the game. It is indispensable to the 


ambitious golfer. 


@ You have. got to take your hat off to the real student of 
this most puzzling, fascinating, all-absorbing game. Picture 
all the furniture backed up against the wall, while the “old 
man” practices putting, and wife looks on with unfriendly eye, 
and you have the human side which has made golf famous. 
But on the practical side, how many times have you been 
brought in four or five down because of your opponent’s 
deadly putting? 

@ There are no halfway measures in golf. Either make up 
your mind to master the theory and practice of the game, or 
be content to be numbered among the great army of dubs. 


YOUR FIRST STEP IS TO 
FOLLOW THE BIG PLAYERS 


@ You may find it impossible to see all the big matches, but 
in Golf Illustrated you will find these big matches fully pic- 
tured in the most constructive, helpful way. Golf Illustrated 
is edited by Max Behr, one of the foremost authorities on golf 
in America. Its every issue is edited to be not only a practical 
help, but a faithful exponent of the game. All of the foremost 
golfers in the world are contributors to this magazine. Among 
its contributors during 1917 will be: 


J. H. Taylor George Duncan John Anderson 
Harry Vardon Walter Hagen Grantland Rice 
Jerome Travers Walter Camp Bert Leston Taylor (B.L.T.) 


Francis Ouimet Miss Alexa Btirling R. Stanley Weir 
Harold Hilton Bernard Darwin C. B. Macdonald 
A. C. M. Croome James Barnes Charles Evans, Jr. 
@ Golf Illustrated was the first publication to employ a moving picture 
machine to reproduce the actual swing used by Travers, Evans and other 
famous players in executing their shots with iron and wood. This and 
many other novel features have given the publication its unique place in 
the golfing world. 
C Golf Illustrated contains not less than 52 pages, is published monthly, 
is printed on coated paper and is profusely illustrated. The subscription 


price is $4 a year. 
IMPROVE YOUR GAME NOW 


@ Every golfer should be a reader of this magazine and the publishers 
have determined to make the magazine SHOW YOU. Here is an 
offer that will hold good until June 1st and bring the magazine to 
your home throughout the 1917 golf season. Mail this coupon to-day. 


———_—_—_—_—_———— re a a 


Gotr ILLUSTRATED, 
No. 8 West goth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me Golf Illustrated for the next eight months and find $2 enclosed 
herewith. 
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Save Your Dog 


In the tréatment of distemper, 
the commonest of dog diseases— 
the disease that practically all 
dogs have at some period of their 
lives—don’t forget that it is the 
most prevalent in late winter and 
early spring, and that the first 
symptoms are a watery discharge 
from the nose and eyes, a dry 
husky cough, sneezing, and the 
other symptoms of a common cold. 


DENT’S DISTEMPERINE is 


practically a specific for this dis- 
ease. It is easily administered, 
safe to give dogs of all ages, and 
good results will be apparent a 
few hours after the first dose. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick-and you do 
not know how to treat him, write 
to us and you will be given an ex- 
pert’s opinion without  cliarge. 
Pedigree blanks are free for post- 
age—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s 
Doggy Hints, a 32-page booklet, 
will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 
The Amateur Dog Book, a practical 
treatise on the treatment, care and 
training of dogs, 160 pages fully 
illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents, 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y¥.; TORONTO, CAN. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to — address by 
the Author 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York 


Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. ox, 
coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best of 
blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy your 
dog now and know him when the season 
opens. Stamp for reply and photos. H, C. 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not, have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as the 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 10c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 





